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THE OLD COUPLE. 


Ir stands in a sunny meadow, 
The house so mossy and brown, 
With its cumbrous old stone chimneys, 
And the gray roof sloping down. 


The trees fold their green arms around it, 
The trees a century old; 

And the winds go chanting through them, 
And the sunbeams drop their gold. 


The cowslips spring in the marshes, 
And the roses bloom on the hill, 
And beside the brook in the pastures 

The herds go feeding at will. 


The children have gone and left them, 
They sit in the sun alone; 

And the old wife’s tears are falling, 
As she harks to the well-known tone 


That won her heart in girlhood, 

That has soothed her in many a care, 
And praises her now for the brightness 
Her old face used to wear. 


She thinks again of her bridal— 
How, dressed in her robe of white, 

She stood by her gay young lover 
In the morning’s rosy light. 


Oh, the morning is rosy as ever, 

But the rose from her cheek is fled ; 
And the sunshine still is golden, 

But it falls on a silvery head. 


And the girlhood dreams, once vanished, 
Come back in her winter-time, 

Till her feeble pulses tremble 
With the thrill of spring-time’s prime. 


And looking forth from the window, 
She thinks how the trees have grown, 
Since, clad in her bridal whiteness, 
She crossed the old door-stone. 


Though dimmed her eyes’ bright azure, 
And dimmed her hair’s young gold, 
The love in her girlhood plighted 
Has never grown dim nor old. 


They sat in peace in the sunshine, 
Till the day was almost done ; 

And then at its close an angel 
Stole over the threshold stone. 


He folded their hands together— 
He touched their eyelids with balm ; 
And their last breath floated upward 
Like the close of a solemn psalm. 


Like a bridal pair they traversed 
The unseen mystical road 
That leads to the beautiful city, 
“ Whose builder and maker is God.” 


Perhaps in that miracle country 
They will give her lost youth back , 
And the flowers of a vanished spring-time 
Will bloom in the spirit’s track. 
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One draught of the living waters 

Shall call back his manhood’s prime ; 
And eternal years shall measure 

The love that outlived time. 


But the shapes that they left behind them, 
The wrinkles and silver hair, 

Made holy to us by the kisses 
The angel had printed there, 


We will hide away ’neath the willows, 
When the day is low in the west, 
Where the sunbeams cannot find them, 

Nor the winds disturb their rest. 


And we'll suffer no telltale tombstone, 
With its age and date to rise 

O’er the two who are old no longer, 
In the Father’s house in the skies. 





AT THE ROADSIDE. 


I, For a time, have left behind 
The giant-city with its sin, 

And here, secure from rain or wind, 
I sit at ease within mine inn; 

The dew lies bright on garden flowers 
Below this little quiet room, 

Beyond, the sunshine strikes the showers 
From gloom to gold, from gold to gloom. ' 


Pleasant it is to linger here, 
And watch the workings of the soil, 
To taste the pleasant country cheer, 
And seem so far away from toil. 
Far from the busy human flock, 
To feel the pauses of the brain 
Filled by the sound of yonder clock, 
And by the tinkling of the rain. 


The rough old pictures on the walls, 
The shining pewter sound and good; 
The straggling postman when he calls, 
Confirm my dim and dreamful mood ; 
The waiting-maid, fair, fresh, and free, 
Might cause a softer heart to burn; 
But, is it appetite or she, 
That cooks my dinners to a turn ? 


And chief, mine host! with flaxen poll, 
An ale-tanned wight, at fifty sound ; 
I wot a better-envied soul 
Dwells not for seventy miles around. 
He is the Delphos of the place, 
His calm predictions cannot fail ; 
A talking host, whose very tace 
Diffuses politics and ale 


So here I sit within mine inn, 

Secure to-day from fortune’s frown, 
The rain without, the calm within 

Ave something sweeter than the town; 
This pleasant room, that changeful sky, 

The dreamful peace of brain and heart, 
Have left a fresher sense, that I 

Shall take to town when I depart. 

—All the Year Round. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

KEANE came. Ned would, of course, re- 
turn withhim. §o there were some ten pre- 
cious days before him, a delay at which his 
homeward haste no longer fretted, for all his 
dutiful and tender sonship. 

His Cousin Keane was just the man to give 
him sage advice upon a topic which had sud- 
denly acquired new importance in his eyes— 
the best investment to be made of the for- 
tune left him by the dear old brigadier. For 
it was almost a fortune, so long had the ac- 
cumulation been and so slender the frugal 
veteran’s draughts uponit. Keane was soon 
put in possession of its existence and amount 
—soon set reflecting upon the most advanta- 
geous use that might be made of it. On one 
point Ned was positive. He would have no 
dabbling in the railway share-market, which 
was just then, or perhaps, more strictly, had 
been but just before, the Eldorado of adven- 
turous financiers. It was not the risk he 
feared, so much as the principle he repudi- 
ated. Indeed, his notions on the matter had 


a smack of primitive intolerance. It was 


not simply that share jobbing was gambling 
in his estimation, and therefore execrable ; 
but what might be considered its most legit- 


imate gains were in his eyes little else but 
fraudulent. It was not simply that “ rigs,” 
and “ plants,” and “ dodges,” rose up from 
lower jobbing regions, as foul unusual mias- 
mata to taint the atmosphere; but, in his 
moral chemistry, the purest air of that mar- 
ket was at best “ malaria.” ‘ Premiums” he 
looked upon as “ loot” or plunder, not won 
in open war, but treacherous ambuscade : 
and there was no getting him to understand 
that “ preference-shares ” were not necessa- 
rily the product of some “ scoundrelly piece 
of favoritism.” 

Lord Royston, indeed, half in fun, took up 
the cudgels against him, for some open out- 
rageous declaration of the sort made over 
the city-articles of the English newspapers 
which the mail had brought tohand. But if 
confused in argument, Ned was strong in in- 
stances drawn from other columns of those 
same journals, of the demoralizing and ruin- 
ous effects of this peculiar form of specula- 
tion. 

Keane, who had his old command of coun- 
tenance, took no decided part in this amica- 


ble controversy, nor did he betray any per- | 
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the whole, he leaned rather to Ned’s side 
than his lordship’s; and at all events, en- 
couraged the former to speak out his indig- 
nation, and to discover how genuine was its 
warmth even if its light were not so brilliant. 

Another day, however, brought ‘ over- 
land” advices from England, of several days’ 
later date; and the newspapers furnished 
Ned with occasion for a fresh diatribe. The 
first heavy drops of a financial thunderstorm 
had fallen thick. It taxed Keane’s compo- 
sure to the utmost, to hear among a list of 
names, involved in the preliminary catastro- 
phes, that of Walter Sherbrooke, junior, who 
some years back had parted partnership with 
that “ slow coach, the governor.” Ned read 
it, without emphasis, among a string of oth- 
ers; but it sounded asa knell in Keane’s 
quick ear. 

That same afternoon he hurried on, al- 
though with admirable tact and skill, the 
conversation which he had not intended, until 
after gradual and due preparation, to hold 
with his lordship concerning the Cawsley 
borough. Many a step made off perilous 
ground into Parliament has found footiag 
firm enough to secure recovery of an endan- 
gered balance. But the case was hopeless. 
Lord Royston had but just received the let- 
ter which told him that the solicitor-general 
was dead, and that the man named to suc- 
ceed him had nota seat in Parliament. His 
colleagues hoped he saw no ebjection to the 
self-immolation of the sitting member, and 
the election of the new Crown lawyer. This 
was a thunderstroke for Keane. 

By and by his letters came. Some blun- 
der at the post-office had kept them from 
him in the morning. Do what he could, his 
features, when he came down from his room 
again, would tell of some disturbance. 
Lady Royston did not seem to notice it as 
she inquired if all were well at home; but 
Ned marked something of the effort with 
which he answered in the affirmative. 

He was not, therefore, much surprised at 
the sorrowful gravity which showed through 
the composure with which his cousin bore 
himself as he came, late, for private conver- 
sation into his own room. 

** What’s up, Keane? Nothing wrong at 
Freshet, unless you took Lady Royston in.” 

“No, nothing wrong at Freshet,” he said, 

“‘ Not at Cransdale, then? For Heaven’s 


sonal interest in the debated matter. On sake, don’t keep me in suspense, man!” 
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For Keane did not answer at first, but sat 
down, looking at him wistfully. 

**T am afraid, from what I have heard you 
say, that you, at least, will think it wrong.” 

“ What on earth do you mean? Are my 
father and mother well ?” 

“ For all I know, they are. But Iam in 
a sad strait to tell you. I fear to violate a 
confidence.” 

Ned folded his arms and looked at him 
with expectation. It was no use uttering a 
string of questions at a venture. 

“Give me your word of honor that what 
I may say passes your lips to no man, not 
even to him whom, personally, it most con- 
cerns.” 

+ “May I do it, honorably ? ” 

“Should I have asked you, otherwise?” 
said Keane, in a quiet tone of reproof, which 
his cousin felt intimately. 

“I beg your pardon, and pass you my 
word.” 

“ Well, then, this railway mania, against 
which you were speaking with such vehe- 
mence, you must know that it has infected 
all classes of society in England.” 

Ned stared at him in utter amazement, not 
having an inkling of what his drift might be. 

‘** Adventurous speculators, whether frau- 
dulent or not, are but a fraction of the crowd 
who elbow their way into the share-list. 
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‘*‘ What, then, can have induced him ? ” 

* What you must be the last to blame—a 
wish to leave a larger inheritance to you. 
Men are often tempted on the good side of 
their qualities,” quoth Keane, with a sad, 
moralizing smile, full of compassion. 

The saying carried conviction. Ned’s own 
experience acknowledged its closeness to the 
truth. He was much troubled: rose up and 
went walking to and fro. Presently he sat 
down again and asked,— 

‘«TIs that all the bad news, Keane; or is 
there anything behind ?” 

“ Thave had warning to-day that his trans- 
actions have turned out little short of disas- 
trous.” 

‘“‘ What, have you heard from him, then?” 

“No; but from a man through whose 
hands all his purchases and sales of shares 
have passed. Here, you read out his name 
yourself this morning as among the most 
involyed—Walter Sherbrooke, junior, share 
and stock broker.” 

He held the paper across to Ned in con- 
firmation, pointing with his finger to the 
name. 

He then proceeded to give him, in lan- 
guage not wholly intelligible to the soldier, 
what yet appeared to be precise, business- 
like, and legal details of the transactions in 
\which his uncle had engaged himself in a 








The most staid and sober of our men of | sort of joint responsibility with Walter Sher- 


business may be counted in that crowd, with 
hundreds of higher eminence, and of even 
more acknowledged worth. When you were 
planning your schedule of moral proscription 
you little knew what names must fill it up.” 

“ My dear fellow, forgive me interrupted 
Ned, “ but what conceivable connection can 
there be between all this and anything wrong 
at Cransdale ? ” 

“ Tf you must have it in one word,” Keane 
answered, with evident pain, “ I fear—indeed 
I know—my uncle has had some large trans- 
actions.” 

“ What, my father?” Ned asked, tremu- 
lously, shading his eyes with one hand, as if 
to hide their sudden sadness. 

“Yes,” 

There followed a short silence, then Ned 
spoke again— 

‘It seems incredible. No man was ever 
more generous, none ever less grasping, than 
my father.” 

“You do him no more than justice.” 


| brooke. 

“Tt is asad business. Your poor, dear 
father will feel it more acutely for your 
mother’s sake and yours than for his own.” 

Ned covered his face with both hands 
now. 

“T have not dared to mention it to the 
Roystons,” Keane went on. “Iam sure it 
will cut them to the quick; and still more 
| the Cransdales. Of course, my uncle’s in- 
tegrity will come out spotless.” 

“‘T should think so,” burst in poor Ned, 
with a proud indignation. 

“ But an error in judgment of that sort 
shakes confidence in a man of business— 
when he goes out of his way, too, to court 
the mischief. I cannot say how I regret 
this rashness on the part of one so prudent 
as your father.” 

“Do not talk so, Keane. I would sooner 
charge a battery or stand a volley at a dozen 
|yards. Can nothing be done to mend mat- 
| ters at once ?” 
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He was up again once more, and pacing to 
and fro again. 

“Nothing is a hard word. Let me see.” 

He opened a letter and read, with knit 
brow; then brought out a pencil and made 
calculations on the back of it. Ned, passing 
and repassing, sentry-like, eyed him with 
growing anxiety. 

‘Let me see,” muttered Keane; “ the 
French mail leaves to-morrow. From Mar- 
seilles one could telegraph, and let him know 
the cheque was on its way. Large as Sher- 
brooke’s deficit is, a much less sum in ready 
money than the total would clear them yet, 
he says, with ease. But in the present state 
of the money-miarket, and known as he is 
to have this unfortunate scrip on hand, he 
cannot find accommodation on any terms nor 
for any security. Tell me, Ned,—it is a bold 
question I shall put,—would you be willing 
to risk, if necessary, the brigadier’s whole 
legacy ?” 

“In what way risk it—in fresh specula- 
tions ? ” 

“No; but in a composition such as might 
clear your father’s liability forthwith.” 

“ Risk it for that! I would sink it, every 
farthing ! ” 

“Well, I said ‘ risk,’ because your father 
might retrieve his loss hereafter. I imagine 
it is a present desperate pressure that is on 
him, rather than a stroke which will cripple 
his resources once for all.” 

“And if it were such a stroke he would 
need the money all the more. What’s mine 
is his.” 

Then flashed upon him once again remem- 
brance of his boyish saying under the Crans- 
dale cedars, uttered in his own ears but yes- 
terday by the dying Hindoo boy, “ What a 
father owes a son owes.” Ned’s mind was 
one that meant its words, and would redeem 
their pledge without once flinching. 

So, when his Cousin Keane had again 
thought out, turned over, and partly made 
him understand his scheme, it was agreed 
that Walter Sherbrooke should have author- 
ity to draw upon the firm of Burkitt and 
Goring. But, inasmuch as their large bal- 
ance at the bankers was much of it trust- 
money or deposit-money of their numerous 
and confidential clients, Ned gave his cheque 
on Messrs. Cox and Co., in whose hands 
were his whole resources, to his Cousin 
Keane, to cover every risk the firm might 
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run. One or both of them would take pas- 
sage by the Marseille’s boat to-morrow, to 
reach as soon as possible the telegraphic 
wires. But by the morrow Ned had taken 
a new determination. 

With what look should he face his father ? 
Were it consciousness of any fault or folly 
of his own which troubled it, a few frank 
words, and a few moments’ open gaze, would 
chase, as they had always chased of old, the 
momentary mist away. But the sadness of 
the present murky cloud was strange and 
new. It hung about his father’s deed. How 
should a son’s brow dare to frown, or even 
smile, such cloud away? Mean souls may 
think that their own stature gains in height 
as that of others dwindles. The nobler feel 
as if themselves grew less at every lowering 
of the standard whereby they needs must 
measure what were kindred souls. Making 
compassionate allowance, where once they 
paid full reverence, humiliates and pains 
and sickens generous hearts. Yet they, 
themselves, can bear with pain, with sick- 
ness, with humiliation. They most dread 
dooming others to the bearing. What if 
the sight of him inflicted either on his father ? 
What if his very silence should seem to 
utter a reproach, or even his suspected pity 
mortify ? 

Then there was his mother. What if she 
should feel as he felt? What if she should 
speak as he must, should he speak at all? 
Which were the worst, a tacit conspiracy or 
an open agreement in verdict, against one 
whom it were almost impious to arraign at 
bar before them? Subjects empannelled to 
try sovereigns were surely less disloyal; 
their procedure less incongruous! This un- 
expected coming might betray her into out- 
pouring of some confidence, which soon she 
might wish recalled; or it might weight her 
burden with the irksomeness of an unnatu- 
ral constraint. Her wife’s heart would find 
it easy to make a husband’s apology to its 
own self; her mother’s heart might shrink 
from pleading a father’s excuses to a son. 

He might be sparing her a keener sorrow 
in keeping from her the unanticipated joy. 
She knew not, she need never know, how 
much the weary distances were once dimin- 
ished between her only son’s embrace and 
her own ever longing arms. 

Yes. It were better so. His cousin should 
have full power to act for him. He should 
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settle, if it might be, with this Sherbrooke, 
after such sort, that Robert Locksley, too, 
should never know of his son’s costly sacri- 
fice. Costly, beyond reckoning of cost. Not 
for the money’s sake. Ten times the sum 
in gold had seemed a trifle to him, were it 
not for the lost hopes of which those golden 
threads of Amy’s hair would be to him hence- 
forth the sad if sweet reminder. 

There was an end, a second time in life, 
of such a dear illusion. It was a plainer 
issue than the first time between love and 
duty, and he was now too well-accustomed 
servant of the one to dally out of season 
with allurements of the other. 

It was fantastic torment yesterday to think 
that the few days which had so bound his 
heart to her, must needs leave hers unfet- 
tered ; to-day the vexing thought gave con- 
solation, since no regret of hers would fol- 
low him. Such cordials, healthful in their 
bitterness, will duty mingle in the cup of 
disappointment for brave lips, which, at her 
bidding, do not blench to drink. 

Had it been otherwise ; had he preferred 
his suit, and had it prospered, there might 
have been a conflict between a pledged word 
and the duties of an altered circumstance. 
Now, there was none. He had no right to 
sue that she should link her life to that of a 
poor subaltern, whose only portion was his 
sword ; who yet might need, for all he knew, 
to stint himself of that sword’s meagre wage 
to meet a father’s or a mother’s sharp neces- 
sity. His first care, therefore, in the morn- 
ing was to take a pledge of Keane that he 
would not, of his own act, lose an hour on 
the way to England; his next, to execute 
all necessary legal forms to put his cousin in 
condition to use the uttermost of his re- 
sources. Should these prove inadequate, 
Keane insisted that he might be allowed to 
share in clearing his uncle’s affairs from the 
disasters of Walter Sherbrooke’s failure. 

** With such a good heart as that speaks, 
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The steamers which went either way would 
leave that night. Keane’s departure, though 
earlier than his hosts had reckoned on, called 
for no special explanation beyond the simple 
notice that his letters had determined it. 
He and Lord Royston, as good men of busi- 
ness, despatched the Rookenham affairs that 
afternoon. Ned meanwhile spoke to Lady 
Royston, openly even in reserve. The man 
hated subterfuge, and would use none, 
Trustful himself, he was bold to claim un- 
grudging trust. It pained him to ask of 
her a promise that she and her husband 
would maintain for good and all the silence 
they had kindly kept upon his presence with 
them hitherto. Little had he thought how 
it should help him when he first had asked 
them to observe it. An unexpected crisis 
in his life had come. He must not show 
upon what hinge it turned ; that was a secret 
not his own. He was no weathercock, she 
|might believe, although he veered upon that 

hinge so suddenly ; and once more pointed 
eastward. 

“Your gentle breath turned me that way 
| once, dear Lady Royston. This time it is 
| another wind.” 

“A chilling one, I fear, dear Ned, since it 
| blows you back from home.” 

He could not trust himself to say much 
more, but answered with a wistful pleas- 
antry,— 

“ At any rate, it blows me back to warm 
work againin India. ‘Will you kindly make 
excuses for me to the Grants, and say the 
suddenness of my departure did not allow 
| me to present them, as I should have done, 
myself.” 

Max Gervinus was inconsolable when he, 
too, learnt how strangely soon the cord of 
/so good companionship must snap. 

“ What must be must; but I dare stay 
no longer here, my friend, with this most 
| charming lord and lady. I go not without 
you to England. I travel by Marseilles with 








Keane, and your known clear head to guide | your cousin, and thence through Switzerland 
it, the matter is safest in your hands alone. |to Germany once more, Ah, mine heart is 
And they should not be fettered. Consult- ‘heavy, Ned! Saw you not what cloud dark- 
ing me could only hamper your decision. | ened the pink Etna-snow that first heavenly 
Any attempt to clear my ignorance could | evening time? Now comes such omen true !” 
but waste time in which your enlightened| But when the last good-by was said on 
judgment might be acting. There is no|either side that night, and Lady Royston, 
need for me to go with you. I shall return | with her husband, stood upon the farthest 
to India. I can go outward with lighter | rocks of Point Dragut,—when she had waved 
heart than homeward, now.” |her handkerchief the last time seaward, 
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watching the steamer’s hulls grow. less as | 
they diverged still more and more,—she 
noted that the homeward-bound went steer- 
ing into darkness, the outward-bound along 
the glistening track of moonlight on the sea. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE hazardous game that Keane had 
played was won more easily and thoroughly 
than he had dared to hope. His ingenuity 
had not been taxed for details. He had 
but lessened the proportions of the true dis- 
aster, putting his uncle’s name in substitu- 
tion for his own. The story thus seemed 
genuine by many tokens. The risk had 
been, not in the bold suggestion that such 
a man as Ned should venture all to save 
the credit of a father’s name, but in endeay- 
oring to get hold himself upon the sum ad- 
ventured. Having first put a seal of secrecy 
upon his cousin’s lips, he doubted not, though 
they should go home together, that he him- 
self must act for him in some early stage of 
the affair, His own craft and quickness 
could be trusted to seize on even a moment’s 
opportunity. Ned’s resolve spared him even 
that critical moment. 

He had no foolish hope of retrieving him- 
self at home. The mere conception of the 
new misdeed proved that as he had been 
always utterly selfish, he was not now for the 
first time fradulent. The Sherbrooke crash 
not only broke his wealth, but, he well knew, 
must also break his character. Some things 
might be glozed over, but enough must 
come to light to ruin a man whose whole re- 
sources lay in the confidence of others. On 
a complete review of circumstances, he had 
determined to accept his defeat as total on 
the old position. That must be shifted. He 
would not return to Freshet.. But go where 
he might, he was not the man to endure the 
thought of facing destitution or even a con- 
tented inactivity in straightened means. 
Sophy’s patrimony was secured to her own 
use and disposal. Even should she feel in- 
clined to share it with him, it was not avail- 
able as capital, and could furnish no basis 
for future operations. But this money of his 
cousin’s, available at once, would be the very 
thing he wanted. How get leave to finger 
it? No pretext of profitable speculation 
would serve the turn. Ned had no greed of 





gold, strange as it seemed, though, for some 


reason unexpressed, he wished to place his 
money to the best secure advantage. 

Then came the sudden evil inspiration. 
Half amused at Ned’s philippics against the 
share jobbers, some of the sharp indignant 
words had stung him through his moral hide. 
There was a smack of diabolic humor in 
pricking his censorious cousin with the goad 
of self-reproach for having thus condemned 
his father among the men he scorned. 

The jest might be severely practical, but 
it would clear itself in time without much 
hurt to father or to son. 

As for the money, Ned could better afford 
to lose than he to want it. It was a wind- 
fall come by chance, and gone without much 
serious damage to the son of one so well-to- 
do as Robert Locksley. Who knew but 
what some day, if restitution should seem to 
be a luxury, he might himself indulge in it, 
and repay Ned with interest this sort of 
secretly forced loan ? 

When the dullest man consents to hold a 
devil’s brief against his conscience, he soon 
becomes a clever special pleader in the case. 
But Keane Burkitt was a man by no means 
dull. 

Meanwhile, there was uneasiness concern- 
ing him at Freshet from the first intimation 
had there of the calamities of Walter Sher- 
brooke. Cautiously as Keane had veiled 
that connection from public notice, its exist- 
ence had not remained a perfect secret, if its 
extent was unsuspected still. When specu- 
lations prospered, Keane never made an in- 
solent display. His ambition aimed higher 
and was biding its time. Yet he had 
evident success enough, on whatever field to 
kindle jealousy, and so to set Argus eyes 
a-watch. Such begun to wink with sugges- 
tion, not with sleep, when his trip to Malta 
was seen to coincide so nearly with stormy 
days in Capelcourt. Winkers soon came to 
mutter, mutterers, to chatter. Preliminary 
meetings of creditors in re Sherbrooke, jun- 
ior, began to gather in town. Intelligence 
oozed out thence that “the name of a prin- 
cipal partner in a highly confidential firm of 
solicitors in a well-known watering-place, 
upon the Blankshire coast, was assuming 
prominence in the insolvent’s affairs.” All 
Freshet read this in the London papers be- 
fore the local jougnals thought it safe to 
reproduce the paragraph within snap of 
the firm’s formidable teeth. Old Mr. Gor- 
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ing went up to town. There was not much, 
perhaps, in that. In his absence, however, 
a significant circumstance occurred. A let- 
ter came to the office—so a newly indentured 
clerk was green enough to babble—bearing 
Lord Royston’s signature and the Malta 
postmark. It was evident that Mr. Burkitt 
had left that island if ever he had reached 
it. This first frightened Sophy. Till then 
she had made up her mind that Kean’s long 
silence came of some post-office accident 
alone. When comments on the matter 
reached her ear, her heart misgave her 
somewhat. But her sister Fanny met these 
misgivings with quick indignation. She 
was not one to set a man down all unworthy 
because of his unworthy treatment of her- 
self. She had taken dowm the image from 
its once high stand without having had So- 
phy’s forced occasions to study all its dis- 
proportions, to trace the cracks which 
seamed its marble, and to know the real 
coarsness of its grain throughout. Besides, 
she was most anxious that the weakness of 
his wife’s surmises should not do for his 
mother the work of the world’s injustice. 
Why should her widowed heart be troubled 
with apprehensions which must turn out un- 
founded or exaggerated ? But on Mr. Gor- 
ing’s return from London they proved to be 
too well founded, and even exaggeration 
seemed excusable when the barest truth 
turned out to be so very serious. That is so 
far as money losses were involved. The 
slippery nature of the share-dealing tricks 
was not yet evident. Keane’s dishonesty 
had all along been strangely inconsistent. 
Many men, who do as he did, divide their 
lives, and whether from mere happy incon- 
sistency or from calculated hypocrisy, are 
rogues in counting-houses or chambers, hon- 
est men enough in their more private deal- 
ings. Now he had made a further subdi- 
vision of his life, not one which can be 
counted likely to have endured under pres- 
sure of extreme temptation, but of which the 
separating line had not yet been transgressed 
when all his private ventures shivered in 
Walter Sherbrooke’s ruin. Having grasped 
and griped and cheated in the share-market, 
he had yet betrayed no client’s interest in 
his capacity as confidential solicitor. At 
least, Mr. Goring could, discover nothing 
irregular, nothing suspicious, no disorder, 
no defalcation, in any matter touching the 
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business of the firm. This to him was, of 
course, an infinite relief. He was surprised 
to find how little it seemed so to his part. 
ner’s wife. 

But the luxurious case in which she had 
lived hitherto had thoroughly possessed her 
affections. A stranger to insatiable aspira- 
tions, she had yet never been indifferent to 
the position which her qualities as mistress 
of a wealthy house had secured for her in 
the society of their little seaport town. She 
was one of those mothers, moreover, whose 
temper is lavish of indulgence to the expen- 
sive caprices of her children. And when it 
was proved to her that house and horses, 
delicate fare, fine dress, and costly toys, 
were swept off in the current of her hus- 
band’s calamity, she almost forgot her per- 
sonal anxieties about him, and seemed to 
throw up her hands as one who will sink 
with wailing but without a struggle in the 
flood. 

“Her weakness is contemptible, my 
dear ;” would Mr. Goring say to his own 
matter-of-fact old wife; “she sobs and sops 
lace pocket-handkerchiefs with tears, and 
cries, ‘O cruel, cruel Keane!’ whenever I 
come to definite proposals. I want author- 
ity from some one to rout out and sort up 
what papers he has left at his own house, 
now that I have almost done with those at 
the office.” 

‘‘Why not try Mrs. Burkitt, senior?” 
she would answer; “ there’s starch in her 
that no stream of tears will ever wash out, 
I guess.” 

Mrs. Goring, apparently, took a severe 
view of that lady’s character. Passages in 
their former life might once have justified 
t. 

“Why, Miss Davenant has threatened me 
with I don’t know what, if I worry his 
mother about him. I am sure I don’t know 
what to do.” 

“Make Miss Davenant herself take her 
silly sister in hand. She has common sense 
enough for both. You should know that by 
this time.” 

“ A very good suggestion, my dear,” said 
Mr. Goring, and forthwith acted on it. 

Nothing could have been better thought 
of. Sophy, not without some foolish and 
unjust reproaches of her sister for needless 
or hurried interference, was at last per- 
suaded to let her and her husband’s partner 
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do as they thought fit. Still no traces of The elder woman felt that only fine hearts 
any but heavy pecuniary embarrassments find apologies of this kind readily. She was 
revealed themselves to the search of the the more troubled as she asked again,— 
latter. Fanny was in exultation, not only | «Ts it for your sister’s sake, then, that you 
because the more malignant rumors against come to me, my dear?” : 
the man whom once she had thought not un- | Fanny would not prevaricate, so held her 
worthy of her heart were likely to prove | peace again. 
mere slanders, but because a light began to ; Her aunt had more than once seen Sophy 
— ae the hope of a deliverance from | erg the — of agen mea = wre 
his difficulties. with some certainty, surmised. e ha 
“ The only thing which staggers me, Miss ‘been struck and pained by his wife’s selfish 
Davenant, is his protracted silence.” | queraloumness and by her apparent scanti- 
‘I only see in it a proof,” she answered, | ness of thought for him. Her rising indig- 
“that he is more sensitive than some have | nation quickened apprehension in her mind 
thought him ;” and this interpretation she | of what significance might lie in Fanny’s dif- 
urged upon her aunt, the quarter whence | ferent concern and forethought. Presently 
she looked for his possible rescue. she said,— 
She still had no precise knowledge of that} ‘ How far do you think, my dear, that I 
old lady’s resources, none whatever of her | have power to help him ? ” 
testamentary dispositions. But she was| That she could not say, save ina loose 
aware of her strong partiality to Keane, | conjecture. But her aunt’s previous liberal- 
and of the substantial proofs of it afforded | ity had shown that her resources were far 
by her liberality upon his marriage. All| greater than had been usually supposed; she 
might yet be well, and much be spared, even | knew the kindness of her heart, and so had 
of the fantastic humiliations, which her sis-| ventured to conceive a hope that even at a 
ter ee if beep = prove = an eee " 
Aunt Davenant had will and power to make! ‘Sacrifice is a fine thing to recommend, 
for him a large and honorable composition. | Miss Davenant interrupted, drily; ‘“ another 
Something smote that little old lady at| guess to practise.” 
the eagerness of Fanny’s pleading. “ True; but the satisfaction must be grand 
“a My pnd sa I ws 7. a ont al re oA 
not Sophy come herself to me e you mean that, Fanny, prove it. 
knows, much better than you can, my feel-} In a few, quiet, business-like sentences she 
ing for her husband, to say nothing of my | told her niece what division of her property 
treatment of herself, which might have given she had made by will, and how she had an- 
you sometimes ries —— ang ol ticipated, . — . the Burkitts on _ 
‘You were always the est of aunts | marriage, by far the greater part of the 
to me,” said Fanny. larger provision she had made for Sophy. 
Sincerely meant in one way, the answer,| «“Ifmy money can right matters, my dear, 
in another, was evasive. Fanny, in fact, had | it can only do so at your own expense, you 
acted without consulting her sister, who | see., I fear I have done you injustice enough 
might have conceived unmeasured hopes, and | already. Of my own accord I will do youno 
suffered, a the notion prove unfruitful, | — oe the sacrifice is “— you ~~ it.’ 
unmeasured disappointment. /ithout an instant’s deliberation, Fanny 
“Tam not so sure of that, my dear; but, | rose, crossed over to the arm-chair in which 
if so, to her I have been kinder than the kind- | her aunt was sitting, lifted the Persian cat 
est. I suppose she sent you to mg.” with becoming respect out of her lap, knelt 
To this she made no answer, so the old | down, folded her taper waist with both arms 
lady put the question more explicitly— most lovingly, kissed her upon either with- 
% ant Sophy send you here, my dear, or | ered bye and a ee 
not ?” ““Gog bless you, auntie. May I te r. 
“No, she did not; and, I dare say, feels | Goring, then, to take the necessary steps at 
that from herself an application such as this | once with Mr. Sherbrooke’s creditors ? ” 
would look like an encroachment upon one| Tears glistened in the old lady’s bright, 
who has been so generous.” little eyes. 


‘ 
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“Fanny, dear, you have a great heart;|had been denied him to conciliate in any 
but a great fear troubles me that I have|large degree the confident and passionate 


wronged it. God knows the thought was 
far from me. If you will answer me one 
question that may pain you, it might give 
me an infinite relief, selfish as it may be to 
say so.” 

“Speak your mind out, dear auntie.” 

“Openly, then, my dear good niece, and 
honestly : was there ever anything, any en- 
gagement, understanding—you know what I 
mean—between yourself and Keane before 
he married Sophy ? ” 

“Nothing more, dear aunt,” she said, 
“than this,—which I found again when 
searching his own private desk with Mr. 
Goring yesterday.” 

It was her own small glove, whose fellow 
had gone eddying upon the swirl of Thames 
at Twickenham. 

“And this is your revenge! Now, God 
requite you for it, Fanny.” 

It may be that He had already. He had 
spared her, at least, the cruel chill by inches 
which must creep upon the warmest heart if 
laid a life long beside another such as 
Keane’s. That very day, on her return 
from Lanercost, she found poor Sophy shiv- 
ering over the selfish coldness of a letter 
from New York, in which her husband wrote 
that he had thought it best to try to push 
his way there without incumbrance either of 
wife or child. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


TiME had sufficed during Ned’s short ab- 
sence from India for the gathering of new 
war clouds over a fresh field of strife. Brit- 
ish soldiers of a younger generation were to 
try conclusions with a foe of name and face 
familiar to their elders. Trouble was+ rife 
again with the Mahrattas; the rock of Gwa- 
lior seemed to attract the thunderstorm. 
Locksley’s Horse, as they were now called 
for short, had been withdrawn from Scinde 
to join the army assembling under Gough’s 
command. Thither, immediately on his re- 
turn, their leader hurried, glad of such ex- 
citing action as might divert his thoughts 
from the sad interruption of his homeward 
voyage. ° 

His coming caused a jubilee among the 
swarthy troopers. O'Brien, indeed, had 
shown them at Meeanee in what sort he was 


attachment which bound them to Ned Locks- 
ley. 

"Great was, especially the exultation of the 
Bheel. He had predicted the sure return of 
his own sahib before swords should be crossed 
again. No arguments of the One-eyed, drawn 
from geographical considerations, had moved 
him from that firm persuasion. The Katti- 
waree, therefore, and his equipments were 
in such condition that one might have thought 
his master had given orders but the day be- 
fore to saddle him for the march. Bikhu 
could not resist such reference to the fulfil- 
ment of his own anticipations as caused the 
worthy Jemadar to shake his head and mut- 
ter against the magic sources of misbeliev- 
er’s information. Nusreddeen and Bikhu 
met, however, upon a common ground of 
congratulation, not only on the sahib’s own 
arrival, but on the fact that in his company 
was come the great shikaree, Sergeant-Ma- 














worthy to lead such men as they; but time | Scindian times, for any service at a moment’s 


jor Wilmot. Locksley had found him in 
Bombay, returned to regimental duty, and 


arrived at the superior non-commissioned : 


rank. 

The gallant Europeans were not for ser- 
vice in the threatening campaign; and, ir- 
regular as the proceeding was, Ned, an ab- 
sentee of whom his colonel and his corps 
were proud, obtained leave for his Cransdale 
follower to make it with his old friends of 
the Trans-Nerbuddah. 

The camp itself was honored, not to say 
perplexed—as readers know, who keep in 
memory the features of that short decisive 
warfare—by the presence of no less a per- 
sonage than the governor-general. His 
suite and staff commingled with the follow- 
ing of the general in command, increased the 
usual difficulty of ascertaining, suddenly, on 
what ‘company a new arrival might have 
chanced. Indeed, Ned’s first and second days 
in camp enlightened him but little on that 
head, being engrossed with the business of 
resuming @is own small command. O’Brien, 
known to the general-in-chief, his fellow- 
countryman, was easily consoled for the 
transfer by an appointment upon his per- 
sonal staff. 

It was not till the third evening, that Ned, 
at home again with all the details of the con- 
dition of his corps, and ready, as in old 
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notice, betook himself for a stroll of social 
tsploration through the lines. Here and 
there a friendly hand met his, and words of 
soldierly welcome from an old comrade 
cheered him. But, as he neared the govern- 
or-general’s quarters, he felt a grasp upon 
his elbow behind. 

“Locksley, of Locksley’s Horse, if I mis- 
take not?” 

The voice brought but a dim remembrance ; 
and the features, ill discerned in the growing 
dusk, brought little else. 

“Just so. But, I beg pardon. In fact, I 
fear you have the advantage of me.” 

“Pray, don’t mention it; but dome the 
favor to step this way with me. There isa 
lady here, whom you may recognize, and 
who is, herself, most anxious to set eyes on 

ou.” 

A little bungalow stood some fifty paces 
to the rear of the rearmost line of tents; 
thither Ned’s unknown acquaintance piloted 
him. At a table, in the room which opened 
into the verandah, sat a lady, writing by the 
light of a lamp, already lit. 

“Here, my lady,” quoth the officer, “I 
have obeyed your royal behests, and cap- 
tured Mr. Locksley.” 

* Miss Florence Barrington !” cried Ned, 
as she rose to greet him. 

* As was,” answered the officer. 
gazetted ‘ Lady Sangster.’ ” 

“Then, you had not heard of our mar- 
riage P” asked Florence, with his hand in 
hers. 

“ Certainly not,” interrupted her husband, 
“or he would have hanged himself, which, 
I suppose, that I must do, now that he has 
turned up again. You don’t happen to 
have a forage rope about you, Mr. Locksley ? 
There’s a nice tree with a crooked branch 
outside.” 

Ned stared, as well he might. Florence 
only laughed, and shook her fore-finger, with 
menace, at her husband, as she used to do 
at her vivacious cousin. 

“Yes, that was the way you shook your 
finger at poor dear honest Rosy, when she 
let your cat out of the bag. She told me, 
Mr. Locksley, not to flatter myself too much 
on Florence’s acceptance of my suit, for she 
only took me, because you had neglected 
to take her.” 

“For shame,, Willie! How can you? 
You knew his old way, Mr. Locksley, and 
can hear he’s not altered for the better.” 


* Since 
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“Ah, well! I’m a blighted being. Never 
mind, your ladyship, the campaign may 
make a widow.” 

Wherewith he applied a handkerchief to 
his eyes, so comically, that spite of the too 
sad probability with which he jested, his 
wife and visitor burst out into laughter. 

“Tt is really too bad of you!” cried the 
former, when they began to recover breath ; 
but Willie, or rather, Sir William, being in- 
corrigible, only bowed, and blew a kiss to 
her. Ned now found opportunity to offer 
his double congratulations. Of Sangster’s 
promotion he had been before aware, but 
had not heard of the marriage, at which he 
could heartily rejoice. 

“T cannot conceive what made me hesi- 
tate to recognize you, when the voice, too, 
sounded so familiarly. But it was very 
dusky, and you came on me from behind, 
you know. I had no notion you were at- 
tached to Sir Hugh Gough’s army.” 

‘““No more I aint. I came, promiscuous, 
with the governor-general. Flo heard, how- 
ever, that Lady Gough was with, her hus- 
band, and nothing would induce her to stay 
behind. Seen ‘general orders’ to-night, 
eh?” 

‘¢No, I haven’t. Anything particular?” 

‘Only that we, with Gough, march upon 
Maharajpore, to-morrow; Grey’s wing on 
Punniar. Khajee Wallah and the Mahar- 
anee don’t seem to see things Lord Ellen- 
borough’s way.” 

“Will the Mahrattas fight ?” 

‘Like mischief. I am told they are in- 
trenching themselves across the Kohuree 
River.” 

‘I was in hopes,” said Lady Sangster, 
‘‘ that matters might have gone off in nego- 
tiation. Many chiefs have sent their vakeels 
into camp, you know.” 

“To throw dust in his lordship’s eyes,” 
her husband answered. 

‘‘ Well, it don’t take much of a scuffle 
to raise dust in this camp,” said Ned. “I 
wish it would rain before the march, for 
Lady Sangster’s sake. You have no notion 
what a cloud an Indian army tramps in.” 

** Too good luck to rain,” replied Sir Wil- 
liam; “though I dare say it’s snowing fast 
at home.” 

‘‘ Where at home, dear? ” 

“ At home in England, to be sure; have 
you forgotten it is Christmas time P” 

Into what memories did that one word 
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beguile them. Forgetful of the weary march 
before them—forgetful of the grim encoun- 
ter to which the march would lead—forget- 
ful almost, bride and bridegroom, of their 
own exclusive, new-found happiness—forget- 
ful almost, solitary, disappointed heart, of 
all its troubles, there they sat far on into the 
soft, warm, Indian night, recalling earliest 
scenes, thoughts, feelings, and associations, 
from the bright hearths whose blazing kin- 
died once more out of remembered Christ- 
mas hours at home. 

And yet Ned’s heart would ache, less from 
regret than sharp anxiety. 

What if his own eyes caught no Christ- 
mas cheer from camp-fires glaring upon 
dusky heathen forms. At least, the bright- 
ness of that hearth at home by which he 
might not sit, would not be darkened by the 
fall of even shadowy dishonor. For that his 
manly heart was well contented to forego 
even the homeless happiness, asking no home, 
which his friend Florence and her soldier 
husband found upon the restless march, each 
in the other’s dear companionship. 

But on him a sickening impatience lay to 
know that it was truly so; to hear from 
Keane that his dear father’s name was clear ; 
thus to be certified that his heart-whole sac- 
rifice, at least, was timely. A mail reached 
the camp the very night they pitched it by 
the stream which parted the hostile forces. 

No sadder token was needed of the change 
in poor Ned’s life than just the shiver, where- 
with he recognized his own dear mother’s 
handwriting upon the solitary letter brought 
him. 

His mother’s hand; not Keane’s! 

To think that this should be a cruel dis- 
appointment. 

Strong soldier as he was, his fingers trem- 
bled almost too much to break the seal. 
Then with one hasty notice of the date, the 
eye went glancing down the pages, fearing 





mation. But it seems that Keane—yes, 
there it is, in black and white, in Lucy’ 
Locksley’s hand—Keane was in league or 
partnership with Walter Sherbrooke, junior, 
had thrown the game up, had absconded, 
had been heard of from New York. 

Let him recall what passed between them 
at Malta. 

Down he sits, his head between his hands, 
as he was wont to puzzle out some case made 
intricate by perjuries, and reserved from his 
cutcherry court, in Trans-Nerbuddah times, 

The understanding of a noble heart is sen- 
sitive to light of good. One second’s flash 
will print on it the meaning of a noble deed. 
But glare of evil finds the surface dull. It 
must have time to photograph on such the 
outline of a baser act. 

At last, he saw the truth, 

Thank God! His father’s mind had not 
belied its nobleness ! 

How could the instinct of his own have 
thus belied its perfect trust in him ? 

Meanwhile, his hand, with nimblest, gen- 
tlest eagerness, had pushed its way beneath 
whatever folds lay on his breast, and it had 
grasped the locket hanging there. Delicious 
hope! 

By dawn on the twenty-ninth of Decem- 
ber, the British army crossed the Kohuree. 
Valliant’s brigade, with Littler in support, 
was launched on Chonda, defended by a 
triple intrenchment and a powerful artillery. 
By one of those strange oversights, or 
strange deceptions, which occur in war, the 
village of Maharajpore itself was not known 
to be filled, or ready for filling, by formid- 
able masses of the enemy. But a cannonade, 
of which the first trial shots exposed to im- 
minent danger the British general’s own wife 
and other ladies with the civilians of the ex- 
pedition, soon burst out of the clump of 
trees and houses to undeceive the columns 
in the rear. Littler must turn his move- 


alike to catch or not to catch some word sig- | ment in support into a daring onslaught, be- 
nificant of shame or sorrow. Presently | ginning thus the day. The fight was stern 
Keane’s name arrests it; Keane’s, and in jand bloody. But Valliant’s troops, chang- 
close contact, Sherbrooke’s! What? What |ing their front at Sir Hugh Gough’s com- 
is this strange version of a story too familiar | mand, bore down in reverse on the contested 
in his thoughts? What is this unexpected | village. Their bayonets and Littler’s si- 
combination of these names? Stop! He will | lenced the guns, whose unexpected fire had 


} a ee 
reread the letter with forced patience, lest wrought confusion in the British plan of bat- 


he be mistaken. Not one previous word of tle; twenty-eight fell there into the power 
loss, embarrassment, or risk in any of the | of this undaunted infantry. Meanwhile, 


Locksleys’ own affairs? No, not. an. inti-|upon the left, Scott, with unequal forces, 
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restrained, then broke, then swept away the 
horse of the Mahrattas. There rode Ned 
Locksley, there the one-eyed Jemadar, there, 
with an equal spirit though with unequal 
seat, brave Sergeant-Major Wilmot, and 
with him ona spare charger of their leader’s, 
the bold tiger-tracking Bheel. Spite of their 
ancient cavalry renown, the Gwelior horse- 
men are tumbled back upon the batteries 
which flank the right of their own army, 
whose desperate gunners still serve their 
guns with unquailing hearts. Locksley’s 
Horse are at an easy canter; but the cool, 
practised eye of Ned has measured the just 
interval at which to make a rush and clear 
the sand-bags right into the batteries. 

“Gallop!” 

The Kattiwaree rises on his hind legs 
wildly, paws the air, and falls back, his rider 
under him. 

The battery is carried. So that they have 
not far to bear him out of reach of the drop- 
ping matchlock fire, which the brave Mah- 
rattas will not even yet entirely give over. 
There was a tope of trees, and a fragment of 
a mud wall ; both bore the crashing marks of 
cannon. 

“Lay me down here, Tommy.” — 

“T knowed he were hard hit, sir,” would 
the earl’s head-keeper say, in aftertimes at 
home, to Robert Locksley. “He were a 
very partickler officer, sir, for all he were so 
kind-hearted, were Master Ned, sir. He al- 
ways said ‘ Serjeant-major,’ sir, just soldier- 
like. And so I knowed he were hard hit, 
sir, when he says to me, ‘ Tommy,’ he says, 
like as was of old times, here at Cransdale, 
sir.” 

They leaned him up against the little 
broken wall. Then the Bheel, at Nusred- 
deen’s word ran to fetch a little water and 
some bearers from a neighboring group of 
huts. With an effort Ned drew from his 
breast-flap his little Greek New Testament ; 
but his hand faltered, and his eyes swam. 
He let it fall beside him. His breathing 
was heavy and interrupted. Wilmot and 
the one-eyed Jemadar held him, looking at 
each other in blank despair. 

“Tommy! Tommy Wilmot! ” 

It was little louder than a whisper. 

“Yes, dear Master Ned, sir,” said the 
sergeant-major, bending his ear almost to 
touch his lips, whilst big salt tears went 
rolling down his long flaxen mustachios. 





“Give my love to—my father—mother, 
Tommy. Tell—I charge — forgive — my 
Cousin Keane.” 

Then he was silent, till Wilmot heard him 
say,— 

“Lord! now lettest thou thy servant—” 

But the froth and blood came bubbling 
up to choke the words upon his dying breath. 

They buried him at sundown. 

“ Put this in with him,” said the old, one- 
eyed Mussulman. It was the little Testa- 
ment he had picked up. “Allah Kerim! 
God is merciful. He was a servant of the 
Book!” 

‘‘ And put in this!” 

“ No not that,” said the sergeant-major. 

It was his grandfather’s sword. 

‘‘ Allah Kebir ! ” the stern old trooper an- 
swered gravely, snapping the sword in two 
against his knee; “‘Godis great! No bun- 
gler shall wield the weapon. He was a mas- 
ter of it.” 

Therewith he threw the pieces in beside 
Ned Locksley. 

But Thakali, the Bheel’s wife, sat on the 
ground the night long, by the grave, mourn- 
ing and casting dust upon her head. Poor 
half-savage heart, yet wholly grateful! 
Lucy Locksley would have clung to it. 
Forever, in the after years, it clung to any 
who kept or brought, in kindliness, remem- 
brance of her soldier son. 

For that, when Philip brought home as his 
countess her that had been Rosa Barrington, 
not his own mother’s arms embraced her 
with more loving fervor. For that, did Lucy 
knit, through her, close correspondence with 
her Cousin Florence, his early and discern- 
ing friend on Indian ground. For that, 
when Max Gervinus also brought a bride to 
visit Rookenham, Amy, for it was:she, felt in 
her heart’s core Lucy’s tenderness. 

The Roystons had a second son, to whom 

they craved her leave to give the name of 
Edward Locksley. 
Her fingers, tremulous with advancing 
age, were busy with his brown curls, so like 
her own Ned’s, as once again she talked with 
Lady Royston of him who lay beneath the 
mangoe trees. 

‘No, Constance dear, not even such a 
loss need leave a mother’s heart robbed of 
all consolation. Look on this forehead, 
where, with your kisses, you shower hopeful 
prayers. What if an angel touched your 
eyes to read on its white parchment this an- 
swer to them: ‘ He shall be tender-hearted, 


‘| yet strong-souled, just in rule, brave in war, 


serving God, in faith of Christ.’ What if 
beads of death-dew blurred all else, would 





not enough be written? Would you not 
say, ‘Thank God! His holy will be done’?” 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 

1. The History of England from the Acces- 
sion of James the Second. Vol. V. By 
Lord Macaulay. Edited by his Sister, 
Lady Trevelyan. London: 1861. 

2. The New Examen; or an Enquiry into 
the Evidence relating to certain Pas- 
sagesin Lord Macaulay’s History. By 
John Paget, Barrister-at-Law. Edin- 
burgh and London: 1861. 

For the last time we prefix to our crit- 
ical labors a volume of Macaulay’s “ His- 
tory of England.” The last sounding chords 
which the hand of the great master ever 
struck have now reached the ear of the pub- 
lic: the hand is cold, and the great heart 
which inspired it has ceased to beat. The 
country which he loved so well, the liberty 
which he cherished, and the constitution 
which he fenced round with his eloquence 
and research, have lost their ardent de- 
fender. Over the recent grave of so great 
a man criticism must lower its tone, and 
even malice must be subdued, if not silent. 
His powers were great, his aspirations 
lofty, his ends noble and generous. Prej- 


udices and peculiarities, as fall to the lot 
of all, no doubt he had; but they arose 
chiefly from his impetuous sense of right, 


his disdain of meaner minds and motives, 
and his wrath against oppression. When 
the volcano once began to work, the lava 
overflowed in a torrent which, while irresist- 
ible, was sometimes perhaps undiscriminat- 
ing; but there was breadth, massiveness, 
and grandeur throughout; a noble example 
of prodigious intellect dedicated to the pur- 
est and truest patriotism, without one selfish 
tinge to sully, or one base ingredient to taint 
its influence. 

Macaulay writes himself so plainly in his 
works, that it would be impertinent to at- 
tempt any labored delineation of his genius ; 
but as it begins to recede from the point of 
vision its radiance increases. Gradually tak- 
ing his place among those that dwell in that 
Pantheon in which the present world places 
the heroes of the past, he fills a higher posi- 
tion than when envious critics and indignant 
friends wrangled over his intellectual con- 
quests, and grudged or defended his renown. 
Now that he is gone we can better appreci- 
ate what we have lost, and what in our day 
we cannot look to have replaced. 

With whom shall we rank him? In in- 


ellectual power certainly with the greatest. | 
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Neither the versatile Bolingbrook, nor the 
wayward, graceful, inspired, and impractica- 
ble Burke, need have disdained the compari- 
son. In pliancy and ease Bolingbroke sur- 
passes him, as Burke does in delicacy of fancy, 
but in fertility of resource, fire, and power he 
excels them both. We choose these two 
names as the greatest of the class to which 
Macaulay properly belongs,—the literary 
statesmen of England. It is needless to 
compare him with historians like Hume or 
Gibbon, or with political leaders like the 
great chiefs of the rival parties. He did 
not belong to either order. His writings 
were for the most part political, not philo- 
sophical ; and like those both of Bolingbroke 
and Burke, they derived their tendency and 
color from his views of public and political 
life. He was a statesman writing of history. 
With Burke, indeed, he has a strong afin- 
ity: the same impetuous temperament, the 
same ear for sonorous composition, the same 
delightful power of abstracting and absorb- 
ing the mind, and the same genuine and un- 
affected warmth. But Burke, with all his 
refinement, has an element of coarseness 
about him, of which Macaulay was entirely 
destitute, and if the touch of the Irish states- 
man was freer, his drawing was not so true. 
Burke’s judgment followed, Macaulay’s lead, 
the course of passionate and intense emotion, 
which frequently lured the first astray, but 
never beguiled the manly sense of the last. 
Bolingbroke, in capacity and power, is, 
perhaps, a more ambitious standard than 
Burke. But he must be judged more by 
what he could have done than by what he 
did. He seems, so far as we know him, to 
have had, like Macaulay, a prodigious mem- 
ory, which served him as a storehouse where 
he found everything worthy of remembrance 
in letters or in time whenever he had occasion 
for it, and he wielded, perhaps, the most 
brilliant, pure, and sparkling style of any 
writer in the language. He had also an 
amount of ability as a man of affairs, with 
knowledge of, and power of adaptation to, 
men and things, to which the two others had 
no pretensions. But he has left, after all, 
only nominis umbra—the shadow, ill-defined 
and misty, of a mighty name. Save that 
he has in a few tracts, intended to be ephem- 
eral, embalmed in the richest words the 
language could furnish some grand muscular 
delineations of that constitution which he 
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did his best to upset, nothing tangible re- had the rare result of converting a minority 
mains of his genius. He did nothing, and into a majority—indeed a very small mi- 
the fault lay not in his stars which he blamed nority into an overwhelming majority. The 
so freely, but in himself,—in the coldness, question was the right of the Master of the 
selfishness, and insincerity of his nature. Rolls to sit in Parliament. The bill which 
Alongside either, Macaulay holds his place, had for its object to render that judicial 
nor does he suffer by the contrast. Within | functionary ineligible, had passed the second 
his own range, and it was large, his power reading without a division. On the motion 
was prodigious. Gifted with a force of for the Speaker leaving the chair, Macaulay 
memory of the rarest kind, retentive and came down and delivered one of his most 
precise to a degree which rendered pastime | weighty and effective orations. The conse- 
to him what to most men is laborious toil ; | quence was that the bill was lost by a large 
an extent of scholarship both cultivated and Inajority, and although we regret to say that 
varied ; a glowing fancy which colored and | since that time the privilege has never been 
tinted with the flush of poetry the inmost | taken advantage of, the Master of the Rolls 
recesses of his learning; a fine ear for remains eligible for a seat in Parliament. 
rhythm; a true pleasure in the roll and| Thus while alongside even the thunders of 
music of words,—he brought these rare ma- Burke, and the vast influence of Boling- 
terials to bear on the best and highest in- | broke, Macaulay holds his place ; while he 
terests of his country and mankind. In large | was a debater and an orator, a scholar, and 
and single-hearted views of public policy he | a poet ; while he could inspire the fancy 
far outstrips either of his rivals. As an or- | either in its graver or lighter moods, impress 
ator, as a deliverer of great, weighty, pow- | the judgment and warm the heart; he had 
erful rhetorical appeals, we know not any | bey ond them that steady-burning flame of 


one who can be placed before him. 
not been so soon removed, and to a certain 
extent physically disabled from pursuing his 
parliamentary career, there was no height 
of eminence to which he might not have at- 
tained. It is the fashion to say he was not 
a debater. We do not at all concur in this 
estimate of him. Except in practice, he had 
all the qualities which make up a debater— 
quickness, ready wit, ever-present resources, 
keen reasoning, powerful, sonorous, although 
sometimes ponderous, declamation. Indeed, 
if his reputation in other departments had 
not been so high, and if his tastes had not 
rather led him to shun the contention of po- 
litical assemblies and to prefer the retire- 
ment of his more studious avocations, there 
is no height to which Macaulay might not 
have risen in the arena of debate. His 
power, perhaps, was somewhat unwieldy for 
the ordinary gladiatorship of the House of 
Commons. But he had versatility enough 
to have overcome that defect. He showed 
on more than one occasion that aptitude for 
reply, and, above all, that power of swaying 
large assemblies, which constitutes the true 
power and efficiency of parliamentary ora- 
tory. Even as it is, some of his recorded 
speeches may rank with the greatest ever 
delivered in the House of Commons. The 
very last speech he ever made in that House, 


Had he | patriotism, that ardent love of liberty, that 


| strong, consistent, impressive sense of the 
rights of his fellow-countrymen, which from 
first to last, in the midst of great political 
excitement, living when great questions were 
canvassed by strong heads, kept him con- 
stant in his course. Liberty was his earli- 
est, and was his latest theme. The scorn of 
oppression and fraud and falsehood, sympa- 
thy with all struggling humanity against in- 
justice and wrong, and above all the honest 
pride of an Englishman in the former con- 
tests of his countrymen, and their triumphs 
and successes, were the prevailing emotions 
of his mind. For these he wrote and spoke ; 
to these ends he used all those great stores 
of learning, all those wondrous powers of 
memory and reflection, with which he was 
endowed. He wore his harness to the end. 
He fell in the battle. It was his ambition 
to lay the foundations on which future his- 
torians should build the structure of English 
constitutional history. He has not, alas! 
lived to complete the great book which he 
contemplated. He has left us, after all, but . 
a mighty fragment; yet his work is to a 
great extent accomplished. Time-honored 
error, prejudice, bigotry, and narrow-minded 





intolerance have fled before the voice of the 
enchanter. These mists and clouds he has 
cleared away forever; and although the 
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fabric remains an unfinished monument of; own expectation, that his work might: have 
his genius, he has done more for British lib- | reached to the end of the reign of Queen 
erty, and for healthful political feeling in his| Anne. But much as we have lost, by the 
time, than we need hope for from any other | want of his account of the first twelve years 
pen in this generation. | of the eighteenth century, so brilliant both 

There is something very touching and |in literature and in arms, and splendid as, 
melancholy in the fragmentary volume before | beyond doubt, would have been the histori- 
us. Lady Trevelyan has done her part with | cal epic which he would have composed out 
great good taste and discretion. She has | of Blenheim and Ramillies, Swift and Atter- 
rightly judged that the public would prefer | bury, Bolingbroke and Addison, the last 
to receive at her hand the last words of the | reign of the house of Stuart and the first 
great historian precisely as he left them ; |adherents of the house of Hanover, the 
and the fidelity with which this is done is so | chief part of his design has been achieved. 
complete, the grand, sonorous utterances are | He has written the English history of Wil- 
so strong and powerful to the last, and break | liam of Orange in characters deeply carved 
off with so sudden and abrupt a fracture, | on our constitution—never to be obliterated 
that we could almost have told, even had we | while it remains. To clear away the rust 
not known, that the full-toned string had and rubbish which time had accumulated— 
snapped in an instant, and that death had | to scatter the mists and vapors of subservi- 
found and claimed his victim in full career. | ence and party rancor, and time-serving phi- 
To ourselves there is something inexpressi-|losophy which obscured our great Exodus 
bly affecting in this transition from life to | from arbitrary power—to disclose in their 
silence—from vigor to the grave, which | massive grandeur the true foundations of 
without a word of comment, or a line of epi- | our present liberty, was a task equal to, and 


taph, this volume suggests. not too great for, his genius ; and this he has 


It begins, as it ends, abruptly. It em-| performed. As time mellows the judgment, 
braces in its range the period from the re- and distance combines more completely the 
joicings for the peace of Ryswick in Decem-| proportions of this history, the vast gift 


ber, 1697, to the passing of the Resumption | which he has bestowed upon his country 
Bill in the summer of 1700; and contains a will be the more truly appreciated. We 
supplementary passage or chapter of little | have not been slow, as our criticism on his 
more than twenty pages, commencing with last two volumes evinces, to speak our minds 
the death of James in April, 1701, and end- | freely on his faults, and defects, and preju- 
ing with the death of William in March, dices. But now that all is done, trying to 
1702. bring back our minds and associations and 

It will thus be seen that although the con- | impressions to what they were in 1847, it is 
clusion has been deprived of the rounding impossible not to feel that the real narrative 
and finishing touches of the author, the most | of the Revolution settlement dates from this 
essential portion of the work which Macau-| publication. The bones, indeed, existed 


lay proposed to himself has been accom- | 
plished. He has not, indeed, written the | 
History of England from the accession of| 


previously, scattered up and down in recesses 
more or less obscure; but the life was want- 
ing until breathed into them by his ardent 


James II. “ down to a time which is within 
the memory of men still living,” according | 
to the comprehensive and ambitious design | 
with which he started. It soon must have its noblest vindication. 

become obvious to himself that the scheme| The characteristics, indeed, of the three 
which he had sketched in his fertile brain, | publications vary with the characteristics of 
was beyond the physical powers he could | the three periods to which they are devoted. 
command. No life could be long enough, | The first, full of incident, adventure, and 
no constitution sufficiently vigorous, to af-|romance—the shaking of thrones, and the 
ford the leisure or to sustain the labor which | agitations of society which accompany 
such a task, to be so performed, must have | changes of dynasty, afforded to his brilliant 
put in requisition. It was, however, within | pencil a theme of rare attraction; and no 
reasonable hope, and formed the limit of his ' one will ever forget the admiration and won- 


and courageous spirit—and as long as the 
memory of English liberty survives, we be- 
lieve these five volumes will be regarded as 
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der with which his opening volumes were 
perused, and with which in all parts of the 
world a work was received which united the 
rarest accuracy of an historian to the charms 
and witchery of a romance. The rarest ac- 
curacy we may well claim for them; for al- 
though the world has long since forgotten 
most of the microscopic cavils with which he 
was then assailed, and although the more 
shallow and dull of his readers were slow to 
believe that truth could be made more inter- 
esting than fiction, it should not be forgot- 
ten that he came triumphant out of not only 
the more lofty crucible of opinion, but the 
meaner meshes and cobwebs of minute cen- 
sors of dates, and carping critics of small 
facts. To some of these we adverted in our 
notice of the two first volumes in 1849, and 
further investigation has only resulted in 
placing his industry and fidelity as much 
above those of his hostile critics, as he soars 
above all his predecessors in lofty concep- 
tion and comprehensive grasp. 

His object was to lay the foundations of a 
History of England from the Revolution 
which should be firm and stable ; to fix firmly 
in the public mind, and to illustrate and per- 
petuate in the remembrance of his country- 
men, the real principles on which our con- 
stitution was founded; and the importance as 
well as the glory of the struggle from which 
our political privileges arose. He had seen, 
as we have all seen, how easy it is, when the 
battle is over, to forget the principle for 
which the contending armies fought, in the 
ease and security of the victory. He had 
seen those who lived in liberty and in peace, 
because“their forefathers lived in strife and 
action, only too ready to recall, amid the 
constitutional privileges which we enjoy, the 
obsolete doctrines of discarded prerogative, 
and to weep over the woes of unworthy 
rulers. The theme, therefore, which the two 
first volumes of his history profess to illus- 
trate, was the commencement of that great 
struggle; and no one can forget with what 
a trumpet tone he sounded in the ears of the 
British public, and indeed of the world, the 
great principles of individual and constitu- 
tional liberty. 

In these volumes he told, with a spirit and 
elegance never, we believe, surpassed, the 
eventful story of the Revolution, ‘painting it 
in colors not more brilliant than true. That 
he created a hero for his theme out of his 
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materials, in no way detracts from his merit ; 
as it only implies that he was in earnest, and 
that his heart was in his work, and in the 
moral which he designed that it should con- 
vey. His devotion to William of Orange 
may, in detail, partake somewhat of exag- 
geration ; but it is exaggeration of that sort 
which a skilful artist employs to produce the 
effect of life and reality. He was the centre 
of his historical picture, nor can the most 
impartial lover of truth complain that the 
light falls on him advantageously. 

The third and fourth volumes were de- 
voted to themes more varied in character, 
less exciting, and more difficult to handle. 
The Revolution was over. The new dynasty 
had taken possession, and inspired confi- 
dence in England and respect abroad. But 
the difficulties which common dangers had 
smothered, broke out on the return of safety 
and order. The scope of these volumes was 
to recount how the foundations of constitu- 
tional government were laid, on the ruins 
which the Stuarts had left behind them; 
how the jealousies incident to the power of 
a foreigner were met and surmounted ; how 
the intrigues of the exiled family and the 
designs of France were counteracted and 
baffled —for how long treachery was on 
the eve of success, what difficulties it caused, 
and what disasters it threatened, and how in 
the end it was trodden out and extinguished. 
In the course’of this narrative the historian, 
of course, was obliged to encounter many 
topics of controversy, of smaller influence, 
but on that account more keenly contested 
now, than the broader battles of Jacobite 
and Whig. But here, also, although the oc- 
casions for criticism were of course more nu- 
merous, Macaulay’s power, knowledge, and 
brilliancy have imparted an interest and life 
to his narrative which no other historian has 
attained. No doubt his campaigns are dull, 
and so, we suspect, were the campaigns 
themselves. But the gradual growth of the 
existing system of government, the first 
cabinet, the rise of the Bank of England, the 
history of constitutional finance, and many 
subjects of a cognate nature, are treated of 
in a style both weighty and striking, fitted 
equally to attract the attention, to impress 
the memory, and to stimulate inquiry. We 
there are taught how the turbid and troubled 
state of the political waters, the instability 
of all public men, the intrigues of most of 
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them with the Court of Saint Germains, and | 
the strong, sturdy form of parliamentary su- 
premacy cropping up amid the gencral dis- | 
quietude, surround, perplex, and disturb the 
uncongenial mind of the Dutch monarch, 
whose thoughts are far away in Holland, and 
whose cares and dreams are all with the am- 
bition of France and the balance of power. 
Ireland, too, has to be conquered, Scotland 
has to be appeased and settled, her Church 
to be satisfied, and her clans to be concili- 
ated or overawed. 
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wood’s Magazine in a critique on the two 
first volumes), “in treating of the merits of 
this very remarkable production, adopt the 
not uncommon practice of reviewers on such 
occasions. We shall not pretend to be bet- 
ter informed on the details of the subject 
than the author. We shall not set up the 
reading of a few weeks or months against 
the study of half a lifetime. We shall not 
imitate certain critics who look at the bot- 
tom of the pages for the authorities of th 

author, and having got the clue to the regq- 
uisite information, proceed toexamine with 
the utmost minuteness every particular of 


We took occasion, when in the course of| };, narrative, and make in consequence 4 
our critical labors it became our duty to re-| vast display of knowledge wholly derived 
view these volumes, to enter into various | from the reading which he has suggested, 
discussions as to the ‘different views which | We shall not be so deluded as to suppose 


Mr. Macaulay had maintained in the course 
of them. As he was obliged to deal with | 
subjects less exciting and less interesting in | 
themselves, to some extent the prejudices of | 
the writer become more apparent than they 
had been when his topics were more gen- 
eral, and we did not hesitate to express the 
opinion which we entertained upon several 
questions on which we differed from his 
views. But although it was impossible to 
deny that this great work, like all others, 
was fairly susceptible of criticism, we never 
abandoned the opinion which we formed at 
first, that while Macaulay had added a new 
charm to history, and had thrown over the 
detail of facts all the interest of fictitious 
narrative, he was not only the most elo- 
quent, but the most accurate, of historians. 
It is true that he paints so vividly and writes 
with so much emphasis, that any errors he 
does commit strike more vividly than in a 
duller and a tamer style. And so he has 
been assailed by small critics upon number- 
less little points of very little materiality to 
the general scope or accuracy of his narra- 
tive, but which have been made the excuse 
for assaults as slender in their foundation as 
they are ungenerous and unworthy in them- 
selves. 

We hardly expected that it would have 
been necessary now, after the lapse of twelve 
years, to have resumed any topic of that 
kind. We quoted, in our criticism on the 
first two volumes, a passage from a contem- 
porary periodical, which, with reference to a 
few remarks we are now going to make, it 


may not be amiss again to present to our 
readers :— 





“ We shall not,” (said a writerin Black- 


we have made a great discovery in biogra- 
phy, because we have ascertained that some 
Lady Caroline of the last generation was 
born on the 7th of October, 1674, instead 
of the 8th of February, 1675, as the histo- 
rian with shameful negligence has affirmed; 
nor shall we take credit to ourselves for a 
journey down to Hampshire to consult the 
parish register on the subject. As little 
shall we in future accuse Macaulay of in- 
accuracy in describing battles, because on 
referring, without mentioning it, to the mil- 
itary authorities he has quoted, and the 
page he has referred to, we have discovered 
that at some battle, as Malplaquet, Lottum’s 
men stood on the right of the Prince of 
Orange, when he says they stood on the 
left; or that Marlborough dined on a cer- 
¢ain day at one o’clock, when in point of 
fact he did not sit down, as is proved by 
incontestable authority, till half-past two. 
We shall leave such minute and Lilliputian 
criticism to the minute and Lilliputian minds 
by whom alone they are ever made. Mr. 
Macaulay can afford to smile at all reviewers 
who affect to possess more than his own gi- 
gantic stores of information.’ ” 


We have made this quotation because an 
attempt has been recently made to revive 
the notion which was so thoroughly exposed 
and refuted at the time, that while Macau- 
lay’s history is interesting, it is not trust- 
worthy. And, strange to say, in the very 
journal in which these honorable sentiments 
were expressed, a variety of articles have 
appeared which have for their object to con- 
vey this impression to the public, and which 
are now published separately under the 
somewhat pretentious title of ‘The New 
Examen,”—a work which we have prefixed 
to our present article. Had Lord Macaulay 
been alive, we should certainly not have 
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taken the trouble of replying to so very 
superficial and so very inaccurate a per- 
formance. He knew himself how to deal 
with all assaults of that kind in a fashion 
which never left his adversaries any reason 
to congratulate themselves on the result of 
their tourney. We only call attention to it 
now from a feeling of indignation not un- 
natural at the flimsy grounds on which the 
assault is made, and the time at which it 
has appeared. Probably the author in col- 
lecting and publishing these essays had no 
intention but to promote historical truth ; 
but we could only wish that he had borrowed 
from the historian whom he so unreservedly 
attacks, a little of his careful study, clear 
appreciation, and accurate research. 

We have no intention of following Mr. 
Paget through the various criticisms which 
this volume contains. But we mean simply 
to illustrate in a few sentences the incon- 
clusive nature of his arguments, and the 
carping spirit of his work. He chooses as 
the subject of his depreciatory remarks five 
themes,—the Duke of Marlborough, the 
massacre of Glencoe, the Highlands of Scot- 
land, Viscount Dundee, and William Penn; 
and he thinks he has proved in all these that 
Macaulay has committed errors, has omitted 
facts which he might have known, or has 
stated facts which he has not verified. He 
thinks he is unjust to Marlborough; he 
thinks that he palliates William in his nar- 
trative of the massacre of Glencoe; he thinks 
that he speaks with too great bitterness of 
the Highlands, and paints them with a pen- 
cil dipped in something like gall and dis- 
like; he thinks that Claverhouse was a hero, 
while Macaulay looks upon him as a savage ; 
and he winds up with the everlasting crit- 
icism on his estimate and strictures on Wil- 
liam Penn. 

Well, if all this were true, what then? Is 
Macaulay not a great historian, even if these 
things be as Mr. Paget pretends they are? 
Has this critic no soul for liberty, no love 
of his country, no pride in her contests for 
popular rights, that he cannot appreciate so 
noble an offering on the altar of freedom, 
because in his small researches he has found 
a date wrong here, or a letter omitted there ? 
It is impossible that a man writing of fif- 
teen years of great events can avoid some 
casual slips, or be free of some inclination 
of the scale; but it is a paltry task to de- 
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preciate and cry down the greatest efforts of 
genius, and the noblest aspirations of free 
men, because of blemishes and faults such 
as these, if blemishes and faults they be. 

But is the general charge true? Has it 
any semblance of truth? We may judge of 
Hercules by his foot, and of this critic, who 
is no Hercules, by one or two instances ; 
and those we shall select will be more than 
sufficient. At least we are entitled to re- 
quire at Mr. Paget’s hands that he shall be 
free from the defect which he so bitterly 
blames. And now for a word or two on 
some of the illustrations by which he en- 
deavors to make good the attack which he 
has with so much temerity undertaken. 

As to Marlborough he uses very strong 
language ; he quotes a passage—a striking 
passage enough—in which Macaulay charges 
Marlborough with having betrayed to the 
French Government the intended attack upon 
Brest in 1694, and having thereby lured Tal- 
mash the admiral to an action, which resulted 
in his death. Macaulay says not only that 
Marlborough had betrayed the intended at- 
tack to the French, and that thereby the en- 
emy were prepared for it, and Talmash’s life 
was sacrificed, but that Talmash complained 
that he had been led into it by treachery, and 
that this treachery was one of the basest of 
all the hundred villanies of Marlborough. 
Mr. Paget says, that he accepts ‘this pas- 
sage as the battle-ground on which to decide 
,the question how far Lord Macaulay’s treat- 
ment of evidence entitles him to confidence 
as an historian.” He then says, “ The charge 
may be divided under four heads :— 


“JT, That Marlborough, making use of 
sources of information peculiar to himself, 
discovered the design of the Government to 
make a descent upon Brest, and revealed it 
to James, and through him to Louis, who 
would not otherwise have known it in time 
to prepare for defence. 

“TI. That the information so communi- 
cated by Marlborough enabled the French 
Government to take such steps, and that they 
did thereupon take such .steps, as rendered 
the expedition abortive. 

“Til, That Talmash was by these means 
lured into a snare, and to use Lord Macau- 
lay’s words, ‘perished by the basest of all 
the hundred villanies of Marlborough.’ 

“TV. That Marlborough was thus the 

real author of the slaughter at Camaret Bay, 
| and the murderer of Talmash ; his object be- 
|ing to get rid of Talmash as a personal rival, 
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important and lucrative places from which he 
had been discharged two years before. 

>It is impossible to deepen the shadows 
of this picture. If it be true, Marlborough 
was a monster of depravity ; if it be false, 
and if it can be shown that Lord Macaulay 
had before him the evidence showing its false- 
hood, we should be sorry to put into plain 
English what Lord Macaulay must be held 
to be in the estimation of all honest men.” 


He then proceeds to a professed examina- 
tion of the evidence, and sums up by say- 
ing :— 

“It is impossible for any Englishman, it 
is impossible for any honest man, to rise from 
a perusal of this attack upon Marlborough 
and an examination of the evidence upon 
which it rests, without feelings of the deepest 
indignation ;” and that “ Lord Macaulay is 
beyond comparison the greatest master of 
brilliant and unscrupulous historical fiction 
that ever adorned the language of England.” 


Well, these are very strong, very foolish, 
and very unpardonable words; they, at all 
events, require strong facts to warrant them. 
And what do our readers think is the foun- 
dation on which so sweeping and so pre- 
sumptuous a censure is founded? Does Mr. 
Paget deny that Marlborough betrayed the 
intended attack to the French Government ? 
Not at all. Does he deny that Talmash 


thought he had been betrayed? Not in the |: 


least. He admits that Marlborough acted 
the traitor, that he informed the French 
Government of the design, that the attack 
was made when the enemy were better pre- 
pared than was anticipated, and that Tal- 
mash in consequence received his death- 
wound, and attributed his defeat to treachery ; 
but he says others were as great traitors as 
Marlborough, and that Godolphin had, prior 
to the date of Marlborough’s letter, conveyed 
the same information to the French Govern- 
ment. 

We do not see that the attack upon Mar!l- 
borough was in any degree undeserved, sup- 
posing all this to be true. We do not feel 
the deepest indignation at Lord Macaulay. 
We feel the deepest indignation at his shal- 
low critic. We think every word that Ma- 
caulay said was thoroughly justified. Marl- 
borough was not the less a traitor because 
Godolphin had betrayed his master before ; 
Marlborough did not the less most treacher- 
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and to force himself back into the service of | 
the Government and the possession of the | 


ously and villanously convey to the French 
Government information in regard to the at- 
tack, because the French Government might 
previously have had information from other 
quarters. Ifthe question be in regard to the 
character of Marlborough, if the question re- 
late to an attack upon that character, what 
could be more base, or what better founda- 
tion could there be for the remark of Macau- 
lay that he only added one to his hundred 
villanies? 

Mr. Paget writes as if Macaulay were the 
first historian who had taken this view of 
Marlborough’s character, and in particular 
as if he, for the first time, invented this 
charge, which no honest man can rise from 
reading without indignation. But the truth 
is, although Mr. Paget seems to know noth- 
ing of it, neither the general estimate nor 
the particular charge are in any respect new. 
We do not mean to say that Macaulay may 
not take an exaggerated view of the defects 
of Marlborough’s character, or may not have 
painted these defects in somewhat glaring 
colors. We find even in this volume that 
the tone in which Marlborough is mentioned 
is considerably subdued. But is Macaulay 
the inventor of this estimate of the great 
general? We do not, indeed, refer to the 
assaults which were made on him by his en- 
emies. Swift said of him,— 

“ Come hither, all ye empty things, 

Ye bubbles raised by breath of kings; 

Let pride be taught by this rebuke 

How very nfean a thing’s a duke, 

From all his ill-got honors flung, 

Turned to that dirt from whence he sprung.” 
This, indeed, was satire, envenomed by 
political and personal animosity, But Mr. 
Paget seems not to know that from a far 
more trustworthy source than the satires of 
Swift, the same character of Marlborough 
and the same view of his conduct on this 
very matter were given to the public many 
years ago in the calm and judicial pages of 
Hallam. In a note to the fifteenth chapter 
of his “ Constitutional History ” occurs the 
following passage :— ' 

“As for Lord Marlborough, he was 
among the first, if we except some Scot 
renegades, who abandoned the cause of the 
Revolution. He had so signally broken 
the ties of personal gratitude in his deser- 
tion of the king on that occasion, that, ac- 
cording to the severe remark of Hume, his 
conduct required forever afterwards the 
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most public-spirited behavior to render it 
justifiable. hat then must we think of it 
if we find in the whole of this great man’s 
political life nothing but ambition and ra- 
pacity in his motives, nothing but treachery 
and intrigue in his means! He betrayed 
and abandoned James, because he could not 
rise in his favor without a sacrifice that he 
did not care to make; he abandoned Wil- 
liam and betrayed England, because some 
obstacles stood yet in the way of his ambi- 
tion. I do not mean only, when I say that 
he betrayed England, that he was ready to 
lay her independence and liberty at the feet 
of James II. and Louis XIV. ; but that in 
one memorable instance he communicated to 
the Court of St. Germains, and through that 
to the Court of Versailles, the secret of an 
expedition against Brest, which failed in 
consequence, with the loss of the commander 
and 800 men. (Dalrymyle iii. 13. Life of 
James, 522. Macpherson, i.487.) Jn short, 
his whole life was such a picture of mean- 
ness and treachery that one must rate mili- 
tary services very high indeed to preserve 
any esteem for his memory.” 

It would be quite enough, to prove the 
extravagance of this attack on Macaulay, 
to show that it is one equally applicable to 
Hallam. If Macaulay has falsified history 
on this subject, so has Hallam; and the 
same plain English which Mr. Paget refrains 
from printing about Macaulay, would be 
quite as justly insinuated about Hallam. 

But, as might be expected, no one is 
wrong, or even went wrong about this mat- 
ter, excepting Mr. Paget himself. He ex- 
pends a great deal of research in proving 
that in the spring of 1694 Lord Godolphin 
had betrayed to the French Government the 
design of William to make a naval descent 
on Brest: that the French Court knew this 
from Godolphin before the date of Marlbor- 
ough’s letter, and that William himself knew 
that he had been betrayed. All this is quite 
true, and quite notorious: but Lord Ma- 
caulay’s propositions, even as paraphrased 
by Mr. Paget, are not the less, one and all 
of them, accurate. Lord Godolphin’s treach- 
ery had, in point of fact, no connection with 
the defeat at Camaret Bay, and the informa- 
tion furnished by Marlborough was entirely 
new, and entirely the cause of the disaster. 

This appears quite clearly from the au- 
thorities quoted by Hallam. ; 

The first is ‘ Dalrymple’s Memoirs of 
Great Britain ” (published in 1788). In the 
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third book of the third part of that work, 


Vol. iii. page 43, the following passage oc- 
curs :— 


“ The year 1694 is made remarkable by 
an event which, without the aid of any other 
cause, accounts for all the bad success of 
King William’s war by land and sea; though 
conducted by a prince of abilities, com- 
manding a people enriched by long peace, 
and unbroke by war; because it proves 
that his counsels were betrayed to Louis XIV. 
by the greatest persons in his service.” 


He goes on to state the intention of the 


attack on Brest by King William, and pro- 
ceeds thus :— 


“But his intention was betrayed to the 
late king by intelligence in the spring, from 
Lord Godolphin, First Lord of the Treasury, 
and afterwards by a letter from Lord Marl- 
borough, eldest lieutenant-general in the 
service, of date the fourth of May, in the 
same way as a project against Toulon was 


betrayed two years afterwards by Lord Sun- 
derland.” 


“ Marlborough’s letter was a strange en- 
deavor, yet natural desire even in the most 
wicked, to reconcile their profligacy with 
their duty, in their own eyes and those of 
others, contained the following words: 


‘This will be a great advantage to Eng- 
land. But no advantage can prevent or 
ever shall prevent me from informing you 
of all that I believe to be for your service. 
Therefore you may make your own use of 
this intelligence, which you may depend 
upon being exactly true.’ ” 


The Duke of Marlborough’s letter, with 
General Sackfield’s letter, in which it was 
enclosed, are translated in a note, and their 
tenor is exceedingly important, because they 
prove beyond all question that the intelli- 
gence given by them was recent intelligence, 
which James did not know, and could not 
have known otherwise ; and they also show 
that Mr. Paget’s idea that Marlborough 
only gave the information because he knew 
it would be of no service, is not only a 
weak, but a most unfounded imagination. 

General Sackfield’s letter was written in 
cipher. Mr. Paget innocently says, ‘ Marl- 
borough’s letter is not dated, but the com- 
piler of the life of James, and Lord Macaulay 
himself, concur in assigning the 4th of May 
as the date.” But if Mr. Paget had con- 
sulted the original letters as Dalrymple gives 
them, he would have found that General 
Sackfield’s letter, which enclosed that of Lord 
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Marlborough, was dated the 3d of May, 1694, 
and proceeds thus :— 


“3 May, 1694. 

“I have just now received the enclosed 
forthe king. Itis from Lord Churchill. But 
no person but the queen and you must know 
from whom it comes. Therefore for the love 
7 God let it be kept a secret even from Lord 

iddleton. I send it by express, judging it 
to be of the utmost consequence for the ser- 
vice of the king my master, and consequently 
for the service of his most Christian majesty. 
You see by the contents of this letter that I 
am not deceived in the judgment I formed 
of Admiral Russel, and I fear he will never 
act otherwise.” 


Does Mr. Paget imagine that General Sack- 
field would ever have written in these terms 
of information which had been notorious for 
two months; or that Sackfield, as well as 
Marlborough, was, to use his own words, 
“seeking credit for a service of no value ” ? 

Then follows a translation of Marlbor- 
ough’s letter to James, which was undated, 
but afterwards docketed by James himself 
“4th May.” 


It is only to-day I have learnt the news 
I now write you, which is that the bomb- 
ketches and the twelve regiments encamped 
at Portsmouth, with the two regiments of 
marines, all commanded by Talmash, are 
destined for burning the harbor of Brest, 


and destroying all the men-of-war which are 
there.” 


Then follows the passage already quoted, 
and he proceeds :— 


“ But I must conjure you for your own in- 
terest to let no one know but the queen and 
the bearer of this letter. 

** Russel sails to-morrow with forty ships, 
the rest being not yet paid. But it is said 
that within ten days the rest of the fleet will 
follow, and at the same time the land forces. 

“T have endeavored to learn this some 
time ago from Admiral Russel; but he al- 
ways denied it to me, though I am very sure 
that he knew the design for more than six 
weeks. This gives me a bad sign of the 
man’s intentions ; I shall be very well pleased 


to learn that this letter comes safe to your 
hands.” 


Dalrymple proceeds to explain that the 
knowledge of the existence of this letter was 
the hold which Harley had over Marlbor- 
ough, and was the cause of his voluntary ex- 
ile in 1712. He goes on to say that,— 


“Admiral Russel, by private orders from 





King James, having accepted the command 
of the fleet which had been taken from him 
the year before, and King James having 
given him private instructions through the 
hands of the Countess of Shrewsbury, to him, 
the Duke of Leeds, the Lord Shrewsbury, 
Godolphin, and Marlborough, and others, to 
create delays in the fitting out of the fleet, 
Lord Berkley, who commanded it, was not 
ready to sail till the first week of June.” * 


He proceeds to assert that Talmash, who— 


“‘ Was too prudent to allude to treachery 
sooner, in the agonies of death, he, who had 
once had private connections with the late 
king, was reported to have mixed in his ex- 
pressions a satisfaction of having died for his 
country, with complaints that he had fallen 
by the treachery of his countrymen.” 

How, then, can Mr. Paget assert that the 
man who lured him into the snare, and who 
helped to delay the expedition, could not 
possibly be Marlborough? He was Marl- 
borough. 

If Mr. Paget ever read what we have 
quoted, which probably he never did, he 
could not fail to have been convinced, what 
our readers must see plainly enough, that 
Marlborough was the evil genius who swayed 
this vast treachery. To imagine that the 
man who wrote this letter, in the terms we 
have quoted, and sent it through a despatch 
in cipher from King James’ general, did not 
convey information of the most vital im- 
portance, and know that he was doing so, is 
a weakness which none but the most super- 
ficial and most uncandid could entertain. 
But, at all events, what are we to think of 
the critic who accuses Ma¢aulay of unscru- 
pulous fiction in simply reproducing, and 
expressing with his own innate vigor, what 
no historian has doubted since the publica- 
tion of these documents ? 

But it seems Lord Macaulay did not men- 
tion Godolphin’s share in the treachery, and 
that his share was so great that Marlbor- 
ough’s was a silly supplement to it, made at 
a time when it was useless. Let Mr. Paget 
study the following passage from Macpher- 
son’s “ History of Great Britain from the 
Restoration to the Accession of the House 
of Hanover, 1775,” also referred to by Mr. 
Hallam. 

* “ They were persons who had retarded the de- 
scent, and by that means had given France time to 


fortify Brest. ‘This Marlborough never had the 
power to do, and never has been accused of doing.” 


| (Paget, p. 50). 
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Macpherson had fully explained, previ- 
ously (vol. ii. p. 63), the treachery of Godol- 
phin, as to the attack on Brest, in the pre- 
ceding ‘March. He proceeds (vol. ii. p. 
67.) :— 


“But the chief enterprise of the season 
was to be directed against Brest. The Lord 
Godolphin had, pate gee the late king in the 
month of March with this important intelli- 
gence. But from the uncertainty which at- 
tended the sailing of the {ect HE COULD NOT 
FIX THE TIME. General Talmash, contrary 
to the express opinion of Russel, promoted 
first, and at length carried the design. When 
the admiral hoisted his flag at St. Helen’s 
tlie land forces destined for the expedition 
were on their march under Talmash to Ports- 
mouth. The French had made no secret of 
their resolution to assist, with their whole 
fleet, the designs of the Mareschal d2 Noailles 
upon Barcelona. The Court of Spain had 
concerted with William to send the main body 
of the combined fleet to protect the place. 

fen in general believed that the force under 
Talmash was destined for the same service. 
The French were either ignorant of the prep- 
arations of the English, or they knew not 
where the storm was going to fall. The alarm 
concerning Brest which had been raised by 
the intelligence sent by Godolphin to James 
had already subsided. Besides, the danger 
of France, upon that side, had been lessened 
by the actual sailing of her fleet from the 
port of Brest on the 15th of April. 

“ The zeal of the Earl of Marlborough for 
the service of the late king; or his aversion 
to the reigning prince, induced that noble- 
man to become, upon this occasion, an in- 
former against his country. He transmitted, 
through the hands of Colonel Sackville, in- 
telligence of the danger to which France was 
exposed. His letter was dated on the 4th 
of May.” 


Macpherson, after giving the substance of 
Marlborough’s letter, proceeds to say, ‘‘ The 
event established the truth of the intelligence 
transmitted by Marlborough,” and attributes 
to that cause alone the death of Talmash, 
and the defeat of the fleet.” 

Here Mr. Paget will find a clue to unravel 
that little knot which had so perplexed him. 
Godolphin’s intelligence had been superseded 
by subsequent events. It was Marlborough’s 
information alone which put the French on 
their guard. It was received on the 4th of 
May, and the fleet did not sail until the first 
week of June. So that it appears to be con- 
clusively proved that all Lord Macaulay’s 
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propositions are in every respect correct. 
Godolphin’s information in the spring was 
not the cause of the defeat ; Marlborough’s 
information in May unquestionably was. In 
short, Lord Macaulay is right to the letter ; 
and in no one fact, or expression, on this 
subject, has he been proved inaccurate. 
The imputation itself never could have been 
made by one who had taken ordinary care to 
read up his subject. ; 

Marlborough was doubtless a great man 
—a greater man perhaps than Macaulay gave 
him credit for. Bolingbroke said of him: 
‘‘T take with pleasure this opportunity of 
doing justice to that great man whose faults 
I knew, whose virtues I admired, and whose 
memory as the greatest general, and as the 
greatest minister that our country, or per- 
haps any other has produced, I honor.” A 
strong testimony from a powerful hand, 
But notwithstanding this, the charge Macau- 
lay makes is true, and Mr. Paget has not 
even the pitiful plea to urge, that his own 
version of the story, absurd and untrue as 
it is, is in any degree more creditable to the 
memory he defends than the aspersion which 
has roused his indignation. 

As to the massacre at Glencoe, we think 
we cannot do better than refer Mr. Paget to 
our criticism upon Macaulay’s third and 
fourth volumes contained in our number for 
October, 1857. We take leave to think that 
he will find there a good deal which he 
plainly does not know, and which explains 
the particulars in regard to that celebrated 
event much more clearly than the chapter 
before us. We took the opportunity on that 
occasion of expressing our opinion that Ma- 
caulay’s defence of King William was not 
successful, and that it was impossible to 
vindicate the sovereign from very clear par- 
ticipation in the result. But this chapter of 
Mr. Paget’s leaves out of view the real mov- 
ing cause of the catastrophe. The king had 
no desire that any cruelty should be exer- 
cised in the Highlands, but what he wished 
was to remove his army. He was pressed 
for reinforcements for his continental war ; 
the troops were detained in the Highlands, 
by the state of the clans; he had authorized 
Breadalbane to buy over as many as he 
could, and those who would not be bought 
over were to be put down with signal sever- 
ity. That was the object of the whole nego- 
tiation. Stair, it is probable, had also some 
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private feelings of revenge to gratify, but 
his object, too, was that some should stand 
out in order that they might be made an ex- 
ample of. The letters which we quoted in 
that article, and which Lord Breadalbane 
had courteously communicated to us, Mr. 
Paget has plainly never seen or heard of. 
But, as we showed on that occasion, they 
throw a light upon the whole proceedings, 
which, while it does not in any degree palli- 
ate the conduct of the parties concerned, 
shows much more clearly than Mr. Paget 
seems to understand, what the real motive 
and moving cause of the transaction was. 
We pass on to the criticism in regard to 
Claverhouse,—a criticism shallow enough if 
it were all true, but one which is tinged by 
the very worst faults which the author at- 
tributes to Macaulay. Mr. Paget thinks 
Claverhouse a hero. He is infected with 
that spirit for which we cannot express re- 
spect, which exaggerates into the heroic or 
romantic all that is connected with the des- 
potism which we have renounced, and which 
sneers at and vilifies those elements out of 
which our liberties have sprung. Why any 
man, not professedly an enthusiast, should 
think that Claverhouse was respectable, or 
that the Covenanters are a just theme for 
contempt in this free country, we cannot im- 
agine. Claverhouse, fighting and falling at 
Killiecrankie, if he does not excite our ad- 
miration, may still have some element of 
romance surrounding him. He was then 
upon the losing side ; he was fighting for a 


kings are a fit theme for romance, and we 
are ready to grant to the Jacobites all the 
poetry which a falling and hopeless cause 
and the struggles of @ very small minority 
may claim for them; but we cannot extend 
the same leniency to an author who deals in 
strict historical research. No one can look 
back upon the scenes that were acted in 
Scotland between the Restoration and the 
Revolution with anything but thankfulness 
for the events which delivered that country 
from so intolerable and brutal a persecution. 
Nor is it the slightest excuse for this mor- 
bid feeling that the Covenanters, as Mr. 
Paget repeatedly says, were as cruel as thej 
persecutors. The mere statement of such a 
plea proves how completely warped and un- 
sound are the tone and temper of mind of 
the critic. Is there no distinction between 
men fighting for their birthright, and men 
whose mission it was to chastise their coun- 
trymen with scorpions, and load them with 
intolerable chains? Must we place in the 
same category the man who resists tyranny 
and the tyrant who inflicts it? Is it the 
same thing for men to fight for the liberty 
which all men are entitled to enjoy of wor- 
shipping their Creator according to their con- 
science, and for a government to visit with 
| torture and with death the assertion of that 
|right P It was this wretched and inexcusa- 
| ble spirit which was the subject of Macau- 
lay’s most righteous wrath and most glowing 
invective. It was one of those demons which 
lit was his province to exorcise,—a spirit 








master whom he had known in prosperity, | which strikes at the root of all that is really 
at atime when others deserted him; and | noble in the history of the two last centuries, 
was fighting, besides, against proscription, | and which, though it may be considered by 


which, though not nearly so severe as that 
he had carried out in the days of his power, 
was yet quite sufficient to nerve his arm and 
to justify his position. But Claverhouse in 
the days of Charles or James IL., carrying 
out the bloody edicts of that intolerable tyr- 
anny which Macaulay has so vividly de- 
scribed, must be to every free man who 
looks at the subject with a healthy eye, and 
who is capable of appreciating the benefits 
of liberty, an object of the deepest abhor- 
rence. We may, indeed, extend a certain 
amount of toleration to poets like Professor 
Aytoun, who in the abstracted mood which 
is almost essential to their ideal conception, 
shut out involuntarily from their view the 
true practical moral of their tale. Banished 


those who indulge in it to be now an inno- 
cent, because an eccentric recreation, if it 
once came to leaven the public mind, might 
work the most bitter fruits. 

Yet it is with this perverted public sense 
that the whole of Mr. Paget’s criticism is 
imbued. He thinks Claverhouse has been 
a much misused man. He thinks the mur- 
der of Archbishop Sharpe a fearful outrage ; 
nor dowe blame him. But when John Brown 
the carrier was shot, in the front of his own 
bev he calls that a military execution. He 





eps Sir Walter Scott was too favorable to 


the Covenanters. He is as inaccurate as to 


| Scott's opinions as on most other subjects. 


| Scott was a thorough Jacobite at heart. No 


|man had less sympathy with popular rights, 
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and the Covenanters he regarded with a feel- 
ing which is very plainly expressed in a let- 
ter quoted by Mr. Paget, from Scott to 
Southey, in which he says, “TI admit that he 
{Claverhouse) was tant soit peu savage, but 
he was a noble savage, and the beastly Cov- 
enanters against whom he acted hardly had 
any claim to be called men, unless what was 
founded upon their walking upon their hind 
feet.” This is the way in which Scott, jocu- 
larly it is true, writes of those who composed 
then, and compose still, the great majority of 
his countrymen. It is the fashion, among 
historians or writers of Mr. Paget’s class, to 
speak of the Covenanters as if they were a 
small, inconsiderable, untutored, and low- 
born rabble. They never recollect that the 
people of Scotland were Covenanters ; that 
their Episcopalian oppressors were a small 
minority of the nation, and a minority not a 
large one of the upper classes. To institute 
a true comparison between the conduct of 
the Jacobites when in power and the conduct 
of the Covenanters, it is necessary to remark 
how the latter behaved when the scales turned, 
and they had the power in their hands. It 
never seems to have struck Mr. Paget that 
this was the just way of testing their public 
character. What men will do when hunted 
from hill to hill is a very different question 
from what their conduct will be when they 
are in the sunshine of prosperity, and have 
their enemies at their feet. But does any 
man require to be told that the Presbyterian 
party, when they assumed the reins of power 
in 1690, although sufficiently bigoted in their 
own views, but certainly not more bigoted 
than their antagonists, used their triumph 
with moderation, and laid in Scotland the 
first beginnings of constitutional liberty ? 
We firmly believe that Mr. Paget laments 
over this result. He would rather have had 
the fury of Jacobite rule than the moderation 
of Presbyterian government; just as there 
are persons who would like to see the King 
of Naples restored to his throne, and weep 
tears of bitterness over the renovated liber- 
ties of Italy. But such critics are not to be 
reasoned with, because their ideas of what 
is good and noble in public government are 
the converse of those which in this country 
happily are considered beyond all price. 

So far are we from thinking that Macau- 
lay has an exaggerated tendency to sympa- 
thize with the oppressions in Scotland, we 
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think he dealt coldly enough with this part 
of his subject. However violent, or stern, 
or fanatical many of them were, yet the 
struggles of the Covenanters in Scotland 
were as much the foundations of Scottish 
liberty, as those scenes in England which he 
paints with so much pride, were the founda- 
tions of the freedom of Englishmen. We 
should rather complain that events so full of 
what is noble and picturesque, should have 
raised so very cold and scanty a response in 
his heart. But it was impossible for any 
man having the ordinary feelings of a lover 
of liberty, to tell the sfory of these persecu- 
tions without indignation, and Mr. Paget 
complains that in his treatment of Claver- 
house, Lord Macaulay should have said, 
“The chief of this Tophet, a soldier of dis- 
tinguished courage and professional skill, 
but rapacious and profane, of violent tem- 
per and of obdurate heart, has left a name, 
which, wherever the Scottish race is settled 
on the face of the globe, is mentioned with 
peculiar energy of hatred. To recapitulate 
all the crimes by which this man, and men 
like him, goaded the peasantry of the west- 
ern lowlands into madness, would be an end- 
less task.” Mr. Paget goes on to quote ex- 
amples to justify his complaint. We shall 
only take one of them as a sample of the 
whole: and itis easy to show that Mr. Paget 
himself, in his criticisms in this instance, has 
been guilty, without excuse, of the very worst 
of the defects which he has attributed to the 
historian. 

Lord Macaulay, as an illustration of what 
is only too notorious to those acquainted 
with the history of those times, takes the 
well-known instance of the alleged execution 
or murder, whichever it may be called, of 
John Brown, a carrier at Priesthill in Muir- 
kirk, a parish in Ayrshire. The story is told 
by Wodrow, and it is also told by Walker 
the pedler, both accounts having been pub- 
lished in 1722 or thereabouts. The accounts 
differ very little in detail. It seems that this 
John Brown, when at work at his peat moss 
in the evening, in 1685, was seized by Cla- 
verhouse and a party of soldiers, although 
without arms in his hands, taken to his 
house, and shot before his wife’s eyes. The 
accounts of Wodrow and of Walker differ 
only in one material fact; viz., that while 
Wodrow represents him as having been shot 
by Claverhouse’s own hand, Walker says that 
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he was shot by a file of six soldiers. Now; “For thirty-three years after the revolu- 
Mr. Paget complains that this story, as told | tion the details of this atrocious murder were 
by Wodrow, had been proved to be an in- | never revealed to the public. Nowhere in 
vention; that it had no foundation ; that | ame or phamplet, memoir, history, or dec- 


Professor Aytoun, in a note to his ‘ Lays of| oe Dor eco Bid Bsgpee ng 
the Cavaliers,” had proved it to be a fiction ; | save once in the ‘ Cloud of Witnesses,’ which 
and that Claverhouse was not even present | appeared in 1714, and in that work no de- 
at the execution of Brown; and the critic | tails are given, the narrative being compre- 


maintains that Macaulay was bound, after | 
his error was pointed out by Professor Ay- 


toun, to have rectified the passage in the | 


next edition, which he wilfully, corruptly, | is more material, why does he omit from his 


and perversely failed to do. It was quite 
enough, according to Mr. Paget’s view, that 
the professor had told him to do it; and if 
he failed to accept the information thus ten- 
dered from so trustworthy a quarter, the only 
inference, according to Mr. Paget, is that 
Mr. Macaulay is the most unscrupulous of 
historians. 

Now, what is it that Professor Aytoun told 
Macaulay? In a long note which is par- 
tially, and, we are sorry to say, not candidly, 
quoted by Mr. Paget, Professor Aytoun gives 
his own version of the story. He begins by 
saying—we quote from Mr. Paget’s quota- 
tion :— 

“Wodrow’s narrative first appeared in 
1722, thirty-seven years after the event is 
supposed to have taken place, and thirty- 
four after the Revolution. Professor Aytoun 
justly remarks that ‘these dates are of the 
utmost importance in considering a matter of 
this kind. The Episcopalian party, which 
adhered to the cause of King James, was 
driven from power at the Revolution, and 





the Episcopalian Church proscribed. No 
mercy was shown to opponents in the liter- | 
ary war which followed. Every species of | 
invective and vituperation was lavished 
upon the supporters of the fallen dynasty. 
Yet for thirty-three years after the Revolu- 
tion the details of this atrocious murder were 
never revealed to the public.’ Wodrow gives 
no authority whatever for his narrative.” 
(New Examen, p. 218). 


So Mr. Paget would have the public to be- 
lieve that Professor Aytoun had substan- 
tially said that the story had never appeared 
in print until Wodrow’s narrative in 1722. 
He omits, and, we are sorry to say, he must 
purposely have done so—he omits the next 
sentence in Professor Aytoun’s note, which 





proves, at all events, that this was not what | 
he meant to convey to the public. Profes- | 


; | 
sor Aytoun’s statement is ;— 


hended in a couple of lines.” 


Why, we would ask, does Mr. Paget omit 
this sentence from his quotation ? and, what 


own dissertation all reference to the “ Cloud 
of Witnesses”? There can have been no 
object in the omission, except to leave the 
inference which he does leave on the mind 
of his readers, that Professor Aytoun had 
said that the story had never been referred 
to until 1722, and that that statement was 
true. 

Our readers will be surprised to find that 
Mr. Paget, who thinks dates and accuracy 
of such importance, knew when he wrote 
this that this statement was quite untrue, 
He knew that the specific charge made by 
Wodrow, had been made in a condensed 
form, not in 1714, but in 1690: for of course 
Mr. Paget had examined the work called 
the “Cloud of Witnesses,” which was pub- 
lished in 1714, and he must have found that 
the reference to it in that work is a quota- 
tion from a print entitled “ A Short Memo- 
rial of the Sufferings and Grievances of the 
Presbyterians in Scotland,” printed in the 
year 1690, only five years from the date of 
the occurrence ; and when Professor Aytoun 
says, and Mr. Paget repeats, without the 
slightest reference to this document, that 
none of Claverhouse’s enemies charged him 
with this murder, it is edifying to read the 
terms in which this Memorial mentions the 
much-injured hero. 

The passage in the * Cloud of Witnesses” 
is contained in an appendix which is headed 
«A short Account of those who were killed 
in the open fields without trial, conviction, 
or any process of law, by the executioners 
of the Council’s murdering Edict, whose 
Names are here specified,” And then it 
says that :-— 


“There were murdered in the open fields 
the following persons, besides others that 
no certain list has been got of, as they are 
enumerated in a print entitled “A short Me- 
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morial of the Sufferings and Grievances 0 
the Presbyterians in Scotland,’ printed in the 
ear 1690, which is as follows :— 

‘John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount 
of Dundee, in the year 1682, with his troop 
pursued William Graham, in the parish of 
—— (sic) in Galloway, making his escape 
from his mother’s house, and overtaking 
him, instantly shot him dead. Jtem the 
said Claverhouse, togother with the Earl of 
Dumbarton, and Lieut.-General Douglas, 
caused Peter Gillies, John Bryce, Thomas 
Young, who was taken by the Laird of Lee, 
William Fiddeson, and John ae to 
be put to death upon a gibbet without legal 
trial or sentence, suffering them neither to 
have a Bible nor to pray before they died, 
at Manchline, 1684. Item the said Claver- 
house, coming to Galloway, in answer to the 
Viscount of Kennuire’s letter, with a small 

arty, surprised Robert Stewart, John Grier, 
Robert Ferguson, and James M’Michael, 
and instantly shot them dead at the water 
of Dee, in Galloway, December, 1683 ; their 
corpses being buried, were at his command 
raisedagain. Item the said Claverhouse, in 
May, 1685, apprehended John Brown in 
Priesthill, in the parish of Muirkirk, in the 
shire of Ayr, being at his work about his 
own house, and shot him dead before his 
own door, in presence of his wife. Item the 


said Claverhouse authorized his troop to 
kill Matthew Meiklewrath without any ex- 
amination, in the parish of Colmonell, in 
Carrick, anno 1685.” 


Truly a goodly list of what Mr. Paget 
calls military executions. If accusation 
only were necessary to convict Claverhouse, 
we have it here with an intensity which is 
undeniable, and we have it published in the 
clearest terms within two years of the Revo- 
lution. What becomes of Mr. Paget and 
the interval of thirty-seven years? It is 
something more than can be pardoned to 
Mr. Paget, that, knowing that this was pub- 
lished, in 1690, he should try to persuade 
the public that the story had never been 
heard of until 1722. Professor Aytoun is 
more candid; he says, the details were not 
known until 1722, and he refers his readers, 
though in scanty phrase enough, to what he 
calls a short notice in the “ Cloud of Wit- 
nesses,” published in 1714, and even this 
Mr. Paget conceals from his readers. 

But this is not all ; the Memorial referred 
to in the “ Cloud of Witnesses,” is not the 
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Answer to Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence,” 
published in 1693, there is appended “A 
list of those murdered in cold blood, without 
trial, conviction, or any color of law,” and 
this list contains the following entry : ‘ May, 
1685, he shot John Brown of Priesthill, in 
the parish of Muirkirk, in the shire of Ayr, 
as at his work before his door, in presence 
of his wife. When Mr. Paget, therefore, 
has the modesty to insist that Mr. Macaulay 
was bound to correct his history because 
immediately on its appearance he was better 
instructed by Professor Aytoun, the reply 
seems only too sufficient that Professor 
Aytoun was entirely wrong. But we take 
the liberty of suggesting that Mr. Paget’s 
own principles ought to have induced him 
to refrain from publishing his criticisms, 
because these things which we have now 
pointed out were pointed out immediately 
on the appearance of Professor Aytoun’s 
strictures. We verily believe that Mr. Pa- 
get is innocent of the slightest acquaintance 
with the fact; but if he turns to the pages 
of the North British Reoiew, for May, 
1850, he will find there the circumstances 
we have now stated most clearly and con- 
clusively explained; and it is upon such 
flimsy and inaccurate research as Mr. Paget 
has plainly given to this matter, that he 
ventures to launch his criticisms against the 
broad buckler of Macaulay. 

When Professor Aytoun wrote, all he 
could say was, that Wodrow in 1722, quoted 
no written authority for his statement, and 
that he could only have received it by vague 
tradition: and so Mr. Paget also most 
rashly asserts. But Wodrow himself ob- 
serves, not that he had it from vague tradi- 
tion, but that he had heard his account of 
John Brown’s character “from people of 
sense and credit, yet alive, who knew it.” 
Mr. Paget professes to quote Wodrow’s ac- 
count of the story, but is at pains to exclude 
this statement, which he deliberately omits 
in his quotation. Now why a man writing 
in 1722 should be disbelieved because he 
states on the authority of persons then alive, 
of sense and credit, a circumstance which 
took place in 1685, it is difficult to under- 
stand. We presume that George Canning 
might, in 1822, have told, on the authority 


only notice of this most atrocious murder |.of Pitt or Dundas or Sir Robert Adair, the 


which is to be found in the course of the sev- 


history of the struggles on the Regency in 


enteenth century. To a work entitled “ An| 1798, or the contests of the Coalition in 
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1783. No authority could be better; and 
excepting the variance between the account 
of Wodrow and of Walker as to who fired 
the shot, there was no reason whatever to 
disbelieve the account which Wodrow gave. 

But these zealous defenders of Claver- 
house go further. Professor Aytoun says, 
and Mr. Paget repeats, that Brown had been 
out at Bothwell Brigg, and that his name 
was contained in a proclamation of the Privy 
Council against the rebels as having fled 
from justice. Professor Aytoun represented 
the list appended to this proclamation as 
containing the name of John Brown among 
those who were in arms at Bothwell Brigg. 
The mistake was pointed out at the time, 
and Mr. Paget, although he quotes the true 
terms of the list in a note, repeats the error 
in the text. The name of John Brown does 
occur in the list appended to the proclama- 
tion, but the mode in which it was entered, 
shows plainly that he was not fugitated, or 
declared rebel for having been at Bothwell 
Brigg. The list contains two classes. One, 
those who had been in arms at Bothwell 
Brigg; the other, those who had not been 
there, but had harbored or resetted rebels. 
Reset is the term in Scottish law for harbor- 
ing or receiving. The entry as regards John 
Brown is, “ Muirkirk John Brown Priest- 
field, for reset ;” that is to say, the man had 
done nothing against the government, but 
harbored, or at least was accused of harbor- 
ing, some unhappy fugitive from the tyr- 
anny of Lauderdale. Mr. Paget is careful 
not to explain to his readers the meaning of 
the words “for reset.” He probably did 
not know what reset meant; but if he did, 
he surely is not the censor morum who is to 
rise up in the judgment-seat and rebuke the 
inaccuracies of Macaulay. 

Professor Aytoun says, in his zeal, that 
Claverhouse was not present at the execution 
at all. Mr. Paget says that it was only the 
execution of a traitor who had been in arms 
at Bothwell Brigg; and he says that Mr. 
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knew nothing of it, and it can therefore be 
no ground of imputation against him that 
he did not quote it. Now this letter, which 
we give as Mr. Paget gives it, substantially 
proves that Wodrow’s account was right, or 
at least proves that Professor Aytoun’s ac- 
count, which it seems must be accepted as 
veritable history was utterly wrong. It 
proves that Claverhouse was present at the 
execution. It does not negative the state- 
ment that he shot the man with his own hand. 
It proves that John Brown was in the peat 
moss where Wodrow says he was at his 
work ; it proves that he was unarmed, and 
it proves that he was not shot because he 
was a rebel under the proclamation. And 
now for the letter :— 


“‘ May it please your Grace, 

“ On Friday last, among the hills betwixt 
Douglas and the Ploughlands, we pursued 
two fellows a great way through the mosses, 
and in the end seized them. They had no 
arms about them, and denied they had any. 
But being asked if they would take the ab- 
juration, the eldest of the two, called John 

rown, refused it; nor would he swear not 
to rise in arms against the king, but said: 
he knew no king. Upon which, and there 
being found bullets and match in his house, 
and treasonable papers, I caused shoot him 
dead ; which he suffered very unconcernedly. 
The other, a young fellow, and his nephew, 
called John Brownen, offered to take the 
oath: but would not swear that he had not 
been at Newmills in arms, at rescuing the 
prisoners. So I did not know what to do 
|with him; I was convinced that he was 
| guilty, but saw not how to proceed against 
‘him. Wherefore, after he had said_his 
|prayers, and carabines presented to shoot 

him, I offered to him that if he would make 
an ingenuous confession, and make a discov- 
ery that might be of any importance for the 
king’s service, I should delay putting him to 
death and plead for him. Upon which he 
‘confessed that he was at the attack of 

ewmills, and that he had come straight to 
this house of his uncle on Sunday morning. 
|In the time he was making this confession 
|the soldiers found out a house on the hill, 





Macaulay was bound at once to have taken | underground, that could hold a dozen of men, 
Professor Aytoun’s word for the whole nar- | and there were swords and pistols in it ; and 
rative. But in 1860, long after that part of | this fellow declared that they ‘belonged to 


Macaulay’s history was published, and long 
after Professor Aytoun’s lucubrations, a let- 
ter comes to light under Claverhouse’s own 
hand, which Mr. Mark Napier found among 


his uncl¢, and that he had lurked in that 
place ever since Bothwell, where he was in 
jarms. He confessed that he had a halbert, 
‘and told who gave it him about a month 


ago, and we have the fellow prisoner. .. . 


the Queensberry papers, and which Mr. Pa-|T have acquitted myself when I have told 
get himself prints. Lord Macaulay of course | your Grace the case. He has been but a 
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month or two with his halbert ; and if your 
Grace thinks he deserves no mercy, justice 
will pass on him ; for I, having no commis- 
sion of justiciary myself, have delivered him 
up to the lieutenant-general to be disposed 
of as he pleases. 


“T am, my Lord, your Grace’s most hum- 
ble servant, J. GRAHAME.” 


What do our readers think of this? This 
is the statement of Claverhouse himself. 
The answer of John Brown he took care we 
should never hear. He admits that he found 
the man not engaged in any unlawful occupa- 
tion, and, so far as he states, not accused of 
any previous crime, that he took him to his 
own door, and there, on the ground that he 
refused to take the oath of abjuration, and 
that some bullets and matches, and what he 
calls treasonable papers, were found in the 
house, shoots him, or “‘ caused shoot him,” 
dead. Mr. Paget dignifies this horrible act 
by the name of a military execution. The 
treasonable papers were probably letters 
from some fugitive friend. That he had bul- 
lets and matches in the house was, in the 
view of Claverhouse, a sufficient excuse for 
blowing the man’s brains out. And this is 
the state of things which Mr. Paget thinks 
Macaulay is wrong in describing, as one of 
the acts by which the peasantry of the west- 
ern lowlands were goaded into madness; 
and it is of the chief actor in such scenes 
that he is not to be allowed to say that he 
has left a name which, wherever the Scottish 
race is settled on the face of the globe, is 
mentioned with a peculiar energy of hatred. 
Anything more coolly atrocious than the act 
as described by Claverhouse himself, it is 
impossible to conceive. Even if the pre- 
tences of Claverhouse had been true, the con- 
cealed house under the hill, and the alleged 
confession of the nephew, which rest entirely 
on the uncorroborated assertion of the per- 
petrator, were only known when the man was 
dead. But we quit this subject with a feel- 
ing of unfeigned regret, that men of educa- 
tion and sense should be found to palliate 
crimes which have never been surpassed in 
any war, however sanguinary, or under any 
government however tyrannical. 

Our readers have probably heard enough 
of Mr. Paget. A very little research, and 
a very little modesty, would have saved him 
from the discredit of so careless and so self- 
sufficient a performance. His failures have 





only served to show that although Lord 
Macaulay may not in all instances have suf- 
ficiently subdued his coloring, he is far more 
accurate than his reviewer. 

We turn, however, from this somewhat 
irksome task, to the volume which is now 
before us. 

The curtain rises on the third act at the 
commencement of this volume. The war is 
over. The people, impatient of its burdens, 
were weary of it; it had been waged with 
scanty laurels, and had been closed with a 
not too favorable peace. It had, however, 
produced its effect. William had compelled 
the permanent recognition of his own title, 
and had taught the French king, by the ex- 
haustion consequent on the hostilities, that 
war had dangers not confined to fields of bat- 
tle, and peace benefits which it was folly to 
sacrifice. 

The nation of England at that time was 
slow to perceive, what is now transparently 
clear, how deep and vital an interest their 
liberties had in this continental struggle. 
Probably the constitutional rule of William 
of Orange at home, and his dexterous man- 
agement of political parties in very difficult 
times, were of less moment to English free- 
dom than those long, weary, and sometimes 
disastrous operations which he so obsti- 
nately carried on in the Low Countries 
against France. Intervention in those days 
meant self-preservation. If the people of 
England had been united, they might prob- 
ably have looked on with indifference and 
with safety, while France extended her 
boundary beyond the Rhine and the Pyre- 
nees, or even united the Spanish Crown with 
her own. But the power of France meant 
also the return of the Stuarts; and that re- 
turn was hoped and prayed for by an ardent 
although small minority of the laity, and by 
the majority of the clergy, and contemplated 
with apathy by some, and with a certain 
amount of interest by others of the political 
leaders. Just as the supremacy of Spain a 
century before, under Philip II., had derived 
its chief amount of danger to this country 
from the sympathy of a powerful party with- 
in it, so the real interest which England had 
in curbing the progress of French conquest, 
was the presence of the exiled monarch at 
the Court of Louis XIV. On both occa- 
sions we found fit defenders; our religion 
in the first, and our constitutional freedom 
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in the second, were preserved in their great- | 
est peril by the firmness of the governing 
hand. In the last, at all events, it seems | 
sufficiently plain that if King William had 
not maintained the firm front he did, Louis 


might have dictated a constitution to Eng- | 
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of Latium like sheep, by tens of thousands, 


encamped under the walls of Rome, con- 
| tinued during sixteen years to maintain him- 
self in a hostile country, and was never dis- 


lodged till he had by a cruel discipline taught 
his adversaries how to resist him.” 


land, and imposed on her a monarch who| The revolution of years has, singularly 
would be content to be, as a Stuart had been | enough, brought us round again to the same 
before, his pensionary and vassal. But this | question. We no longer fear our standing 
peril was over for thetime. Peace was con- | army from any danger to which our liberties 
cluded, and with the removal of danger came | are thereby exposed ; but the pressure on 
the natural consequence of petty discontent. | our purse has raised again the same neces- 

The first, and, as it proved, the most fer-| sity which, in 1697, sprung from the dread 
tile theme of popular agitation, was the now | of kingly power. We are now considering 
antiquated question of a standing army,— | whether we can defend ourselves by a force 
antiquated at least in the sense of its consti-| of civilians, but the lessons to be learned 
tutional aspect, although in Macaulay’s ac-| from that discussion nearly a century and a 
count of the arguments for and against, we| half ago are not to be despised. We are 
find some singular instances of the tendency | proud of our volunteer force, and the raising 
of events to reproduce the same phenomena. | and equipping of it has been one of the most 
When Macaulay wrote this sketch of the con- | remarkable, and we believe one of the most 


troversy between Somers and Trenchard, as 
to the comparative merits of a standing army 
or a militia force, our recent volunteer move- 
ment had probably not commenced. Yet we 
find much in the parallel to make us reflect. 
Macaulay, of course, leans to the standing 
army and Lord Somers; but the truth is 
that if all that had to be done then was the 
internal defence of the kingdom, Trenchard 
had probably more to say for his side than 
the historian is quite willing to admit. The 
standing army was wished for, not for fight- 
ing at home, but for campaigning abroad. 
The following passage expresses, with Ma- 
caulay’s usual felicity, his views on a subject 
which had he written two years later he 
would have found placed in a light of con- 
siderable novelty. 


“The same lesson Somers drew from the 
history of Rome; and every scholar who 
really understands that history will admit 


that he was in the right. The finest militia 
that ever existed was probably that of Italy 
in the third century before Christ. It might 
have been thought that seven or eight hun- 
dred thousand fighting men, who assuredly 
wanted neither nvtural courage nor public 
spirit, would have been able to protect their 
own hearths and altars against an invader. 
An invader came, bringing with him an army 
smal} and exhausted by a march over the 
snows of the Alps, but familiar with battles 
and sieges. At the head of this army he 
traversed the peninsula to and fro, gained a 
succession of victories against immense nu- 
merical odds, slaughtered the hardy youth 


| influential, events of the present century. 
| But it is very well that we should recollect 
to what such a force is, and to what it is not, 

adequate. Even while we write, the value 
| and efficiency of a militia force is being put 
| to the test on a scale unfortunately large on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The first ex- 
periment with it cannot be said to have been 
altogether successful; and apparently the 
want not of courage, of which no one will sus- 
pect them, but of leaders accustomed to their 
work, acquainted with their men and having 
their confidence, led, on the very first occasion 
of an engagement of any importance, toa 
panic as remarkable, though fortunately not 
| as ruinous, as the annals of military warfare 
have ever recounted. 

The Parliament, however, were not to be 
persuaded; the king wanted twenty thou- 
sand men; they only voted him seven thou- 
sand; his annoyance was intense ; the Gov- 
ernment endeavored to rescind the vote, but 
found the feeling far too strong for them, 
and were obliged to surrender it. The king, 
who evidently looked upon England in the 
light mainly of a source from which his army 
was to be recruited, and as a means of en- 
abling him to continue the life-struggle he 
had waged against the power of France, was 
in the highest state of disgust and indigna- 
tion. He was obliged for the time to dis- 
semble it, but before long his feelings had 
reached to such a height of intensity that it 
‘seems that he actually had made his arrange- 
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ments to abdicate his throne and to return 
to Holland. 

His disgust was not lessened by the dis- 
cussions that arose soon after in regard to 
the right of the Crown to make gifts of the 
crown-lands. One result of the freedom 
from continental embarrassments and of the 
settlement of domestic affairs, was to turn the 
attention of the House of Commons and the 
public to the purifying of the public service. 
A spirit of intense virtue seemed to have 
seized upon the House, They began to in- 
quire into the proceedings of public servants ; 
they began to raise questions as to the right 
of the Crown to bestow these crown-lands on 
deserving public men; and in one or two 
instances they detected great offenders, and 
visited them with their wrath. The prose- 
cution of Duncombe led to one of these col- 
lisions between the two Houses, of which 
those years were very fruitful. Duncombe 
had embezzled a certain amount of public 
money by paying in Exchequer Bills what 
he had received in cash; and he was made 
the subject of a bill in the House of Com- 
mons, by which two-thirds of his enormous 
fortune were confiscated to the state; but 
the lords rejected the bill, and probably they 
were constitutionally and prudently advised 
in doing so. Procedure by bill of attainder 
was attempted once or twice after this, but 
never, we believe, with a successful issue ; 
and we may be said at this stage to have 
taken leave of a form of proceeding which 
was only too often used in order to frustrate 
the rules of law and the ends of justice, and to 
gratify either public malice or popular clamor. 

There is less of florid writing in this vol- 
ume than in any of its predecessors, partly, 
no doubt, because the incidents with which 
it deals, are not of the same stirring and 
eventful kind as those recounted in former 
volumes; but we do not like it the less; we 
are rather inclined to think that, take it al- 
together as a piece of mere composition, this 
volume is quite as pleasing as anything Ma- 
caulay ever wrote, and partakes more of the 
purely fistorical element than his previous 
works. It is quiet and subdued, perhaps 
too much in consequence of the hand, if not 
of age, at least of infirmity, repressing the 
exuberant spirits, and bowing down the fierce 
flow of imagination. It abounds, however, 
with passages of great beauty and interest. 
Nothing can be more graceful than the epi- 
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sode which he recounts of Lerd Clancarty 
and his wife, while considering the disabili- 
ties which were enacted against the Catho- 
lics ; nor can we refrain from quoting the 
passage at length, as an example of the 
graceful and delicate touch so peculiar to 
himself, with which Macaulay could treat 
such a subject :— 


‘*In the case of one great offender there 
were some circumstances which attracted 
general interest, and which might furnish a 

ood subject to a novelist or a dramatist. 

ear fourteen years before this time Sunder- 
land then Secretary of State to Charles the 
Second, had married his daughter Lady 
Elizabeth Spencer to Donough Macarthy, 
Earl of Clancarty, the lord of an immense 
domain in Munster. Both the bridegroom 
and the bride were only mere children, the 
bridegroom only fifteen, the bride only 
eleven. After the ceremony they were sep- 
arated ; and many years full of strange vicis- 
situdes elapsed oe they again met. The 
boy soon visited his estates in Ireland. He 
had been bred a member of the Church of 
England ; but his opinions and his practice 
were loose. He found himself among kins- 
men who were zealous Roman Catholics. A 
Roman Catholic king was on the throne. To 
turn Roman Catholic was the best recom- 
mendation to favor both at Whitehall and at 
Dublin Castle. Clancarty — changed 
his religion, and from a dissolute Protestant 
became a dissolute Papist. After the Rev- 
olution he followed the fortunes of James ; 
sate in the Celtic Parliament which met at 
the King’s Inns ; commanded a regiment in 
the Celtic army; was forced to surrender 
himself to Marlborough at Cork; was sent 
to England, and was imprisoned in the 
Tower. The Clancarty estates, which were 
supposed to yield arent of not much less 
than ten thousand a year were confiscated. 
They were charged with an annuity to the 
earl’s brother, and with another annuity to 
his wife ; but the greater part was bestowed 
by the king on Lord Woodstock, the eldest 
son of Portland. During some time, the 
prisoner’s life was not safe. For the pop- 
ular voice accused him of outrages for which 
the utmost license of civil war would not fur- 
nish a plea. It is said that he was threat- 
ened with an appeal of murder by the widow 
of a Protestant clergyman who had been put 
to death during the troubles. After passing 
three years in confinement, Clancarty made 
his escape to the Continent, was graciously 
received at St. Germains, and was entrusted 
with the command of a corps of Irish refu- 
gees. When the treaty of Ryswick had put 
an end to the hope that the banished dy- 
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nasty would be restored by foreign arms, he 
flattered himself that he might be able to 
make his peace with the English govern- 
ment. But he was grievously disappointed. 
The interest of his wife’s family was undoubt- 
edly more than sufficient to obtain a pardon 
for him. But on that interest he could not 
reckon. The selfish, base, covetous, father- 
in-law was not at all desirous to have a 
high-born beggar and the posterity of a 
high-born beggar to maintain. The ruling 
passion of the brother-in-law was a stern 
and acrimonious party spirit. He could not 
bear to think that he was so nearly con- 
nected with an enemy of the Revolution and 
of the Bill of Rights, and would with pleas- 
ure have seen the odious tie severed even by 
the hand of the executioner. There was one, 
however, from whom the ruined, expatriated, 
proscribed young nobleman might hope to 
find a kind reception. He stole across the 
Channel in disguise, presented himself at 
Sunderland’s door, and requested to see Lad 
Clancarty. He was charged, he said, wih 
a message to her from her mother, who was 
then lying on a sick-bed at Windsor. By 
this fiction he obtained admission, made him- 
self known to his wife, whose thoughts had 
probably been constantly fixed on him dur- 
ing many years, and prevailed on her to give 
him the most tender proofs of an affection 
sanctioned by the laws both of God and of 
man. The secret was soon discovered and 
betrayed “by a waiting woman. Spencer 
learned that very night that his sister had 
admitted her husband to her apartment. 
The fanatical young Whig, burning with ani- 
mosity which he mistook for virtue, and 
eager to emulate the Corinthian who assas- 
sinated his brother, and the Roman who 
passed sentence of death on his son, flew to 
Vernon’s office, gave information that the 
Irish rebel, who had once already escaped 
from custody, was in hiding hard by, and 
procured a warrant and a guard of soldiers. 
Clancarty was found in the arms of his wife, 
and dragged to the Tower. She followed 
him and implored permission to partake his 
cell. These events produced a great stir 
throughout the society of London. Sunder- 
land professed everywhere.that he heartily 
approved of his son’s conduct: but the pub- 
lic had made up its mindabout Sunderland’s 
veracity, and paid very little attention to his 
pee on this or on any other subject. 
‘In general, honorable men of both parties, 
whatever might be their opinion of Clan- 
carty, felt great compassion for his mother 
who was dying of a broken heart, and his 
poor young wife who was begging piteously 
to be admitted within the Traitor’s Gate. 
Devonshire and Bedford joined with Or- 
mond to ask for mercy. The aid of a still 
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more powerful intercessor was called in. 
Lady Russell was esteemed by the king as a 
valuable friend : she was venerated by the 
nation generally as a saint, the widow of a 
martyr: and, when she deigned to solicit 
favors, it was scarcely possible that she 
should solicit in vain. She naturally felt a 
strong sympathy for the unhappy couple,who 
were parted by the walls of that gloomy old 
fortress in which she herself had exchanged 
the last sad endearments with one whose 
image was never absent from her. She took 
Lady Clancarty with her to the palace, ob- 
tained access to William, and put a petition 
into his hand. Clancarty was pardoned on 
condition that he should leave the kingdom 
and never return to it. A pension was 
granted to him, small when compared with 
the magnificent inheritance which he had © 
forfeited, but quite sufficient to enable him 
to live like a gentleman on the Continent. 
He retired, accompanied by his Elizabeth, 
to Altona.” 


We refrain from further quotations from a 
volume which is now so generally known ; * 
and we pass over without remark the inter- 
lude of the visit of Peter the Great to this 
country in 1798, and come down to what was | 
the most fruitful and important event of the 
period embraced in the present volume, the 
Partition Treaty with France. The account 
given of it by Macaulay seems to us, as*far 
as we have studied the subject, very clear, 
accurate, and valuable. We think that he 
demonstrates, what we suppose most readers 
of history have now come to think, that what- 
ever were the results of the Partition Treaty, 
and they were results anything but favorable 
to this country, the king only showed his 
usual sagacity in the steps which he took 
for its promotion, and in the endeavor to 
bring it to a satisfactory adjustment. The 
Partition Treaty is now nearly forgotten. 
Thrones have been so shuffled about in Eu- 
rope since, so many dynasties have come up 
and gone down, and the balance of power 
which was so long the theme of political writ- 
ers, has undergone so many alterations and 
vicissitudes, that the question which swayed 
Europe for fifty years has almost ygnished 
from recollection. It was not so, however, 
within a recent period; and that celebrated 
treaty, which was the theme of abuse by Swift 


* Our limits forbid us to enter on the present 
occasion upon the verata questio of the Darien Ex- 
edition, to which we do not think Lord Macaulay 
1as done full justice; but we propose to revert to 
this interesting episode of Scottish commercial en- 
terprise in our next number. 
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and the writers on the Tory side for so many 
years, was until very lately a stock subject 
of discussion in debating clubs, and a favor- 
ite theme for juvenile essayists in politics. | 
Some of the most vigorous of Swift’s politi- 


cal essays were directed against its enormi- | 


ties. The ground of complaint was that, ac- 
cording to its provision, the power of France 
would have been increased by the accession 
to its dominions of Naples, Sicily, and Lor- 
raine, which was a fertile theme of invective, 
and is also, as Lord Macaulay reminds us, 
the subject of some clever writing in the his- 
tory of John Bull, The truth, however, is 
that King William’s difficulties were very 
great, and that peace was almost essential to 
the continuance of the task which he had un- 
dertaken. And Lord Bolingbroke himself, 
in his sketch of the history and state of Eu- 
rope, which is one of the most vigorous of 
his political writings, and contains a singu- 
larly powerful view of the state of Europe at 
that time fairly owns that the Partition 
Treaty was a political necessity. He says, 
talking of the reduction of the army: 


“The generality of people grew as fond of 
getting out of the war as they had been of 
entering into it; and thus far, perhaps, con- 
sidering how it had been conducted, they 
were not much to be blamed. But this was 
not all; for when King William had made 
the peace, our martial spirit became at one 
so pacific that we seemed resolved to meddle 
no more in the affairs of the Continent, at 
least to employ our arms no more in the 
quarrels that might arise there: and accord- 
ingly we reduced our troops in England to 
seven thousand men. 

“T have sometimes considered, in reflect- 
ing on these passages, what I should have 
done, if I had sat in Parliament at that time: 
and have been forced to own myself that I 
should have voted for disbanding the army 
then ; as I voted in the following Parliament 
for censuring the Partition Treaties. I am 
forced to own this, because I remember how 
imperfect my notions were of the situation 
of Europe in that extraordinary crisis, and 
how much I saw the true interest of 1 own 
country in a half light. But, my lord, [ own 
it with some shame; because in truth noth- 
ing could be more absurd than the conduct 
weheld. What! because we had not reduced 
the power of France by the war, nor excluded 
the ee of Bourbon from the Spanish suc- 
cession, nor compounded with her upon it 
by the peace ; and because the house of Aus- 
tria had not helped herself, nor put it into 
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our power to help her with more advantage 
and better prospect of success, were we to 
leave that whole succession open to the in- 
vasions of France, and to suffer even the 
contingency to subsist of seeing these mon- 
archies united P ” 

Nor is Lord Bolingbroke wrong in con- 
‘necting the Partition Treaty with the vote 
onthe army. King William felt that in the 
| temper which had come to pervade the Par- 
| liament, that they were weary of war, and par- 
| ticularly weary of paying for it. The King of 
| Spain was on his death-bed, he had no lineal 

successors, France was ready to take the 
| kingdom, we were not ready to prevent it, 
'the overtures for an arrangement of the 
‘anticipated succession did not come from 
William, they came from France. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, did not know when he wrote, as 
we now know, the whole course and conduct 
of that celebrated negotiation.* They are 
told in two sources with an amount of 
clearness that leave nothing to be supplied. 
The English part of the negotiation is to be 
found in King William’s letter, to Heinsius, 
preserved among the Hardwicke Papers, 
and the French part of it in the memoirs of 
St. Simon and of Torcy. From these sources 
it is quite clear that King William felt that 
he was in no condition to resist any aggres- 
sion for the purpose of acquiring the Span- 
ish monarchy which the French king might 
choose to make. And, on the other hand, 
it is also clear enough that the King of 
France was unwilling to undertake the risk 
and expenses of a great European war. He 
made two propositions to the English Gov- 
ernment, either of which he professed him- 
self ready to accept, the negotiation being 
commenced in the first instance between the 
French ministers De Pomponne and De Tor- 
cy, and the Earl of Portland, who was at 
that time our ambassador at Paris. In 
the end Count Tallard, who was a man of 
great ability and address, was sent over to 
London; and it appears from a letter of 
King William on the 13th of April, 1698, 
addressed to Heinsius, that the two alter- 
natives proposed by him were these: the 

* It has now been shown by M. Mignet in hig 
admirable collection of State nepere on the Spanish 
Succession, that the partition of the Spanish mon- 
archy on the death of Charles II. had, in fact, been 
the business of the whole reign of Louis XIV.; and 
tliat the first secret Treaty of Partition with the 


Emperor Leopold was signed as early as 1668, 
thirty-two years before the death of Charles. 
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one that the Elector of Bavaria’s son should 
succeed to the kingdom of Spain, with the 
West Indies and the Spanish Netherlands 
in their present condition except the Duchy 
of Luxembourg, which should be granted 
to France, the emperor should have the 
Milanese, and one of the Dauphin’s sons 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, and the 
Islands; the other, Spain and the West 
Indies to one of the Dauphin’s sons, the 
kingdom of Naples, Sicily and the islands 
to the emperor, the Milanese to the Duke 
of Savoy, and the Spanish Netherlands in 
their present condition to the Elector of 
Bavaria’s son; and “ with this alternative 
we might expect some ports in the Medi- 
terranean and also some islands in the West 
Indies, but nothing upon the Continent save 
this by way of discourse, that we must not 
expect France would ever consent to any 
augmentation of the barrier on the Spanish 
Netherlands.” 

These were the original propositions, and 
they had been first introduced in the inter- 
view between the French ministers and the 
Earl of Portland, with the statement (as 
it appears from a memorandum transmitted 
by the Earl of Portland to the king) that 
“the death of the King of Spain, which 
might happen suddenly, and which would 
bring the same troubles from which we 
have just escaped, was of that nature that 
his Most Christian Majesty hoped to enter 
into arrangements with the king to prevent 
the great evils that would necessarily fol- 
low.” 

It is impossible to deny that there was 
wisdom in this course. While the negoti- 
ations were proceeding, the death of the 
Elector of Bavaria’s son upset the first 
scheme which had been agreed upon, but 
after nearly a year of negotiation the treaty 
was at last signed and concluded before 
the death of the King of Spain. No doubt 
by its terms France substantially obtained 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily ; but the 
view which induced King William to accede 
to this accession to the territory of France 
is very clearly stated in the’ correspond- 
ence to which we have referred.* He 
was thinking, too exclusively thinking, of 


* See also M. Grimbotl's interesting collection 
of despatches of the period, aera in London, 
1848, a work of which Lord Macaulay had a very 
good opinion. 
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of Holland and the Netherlands; he want- 
ed to have no powerful neighbors in that 
vicinity ; he declined to have the emperor 
on the one hand, and he did not wish to have 
France on the other; he stood out for the 
barrier between him and France, but he 
thought that the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily would in truth add little to the sub- 
stantial power of France, that it would be 
a drain upon her resources, and at all events 
would distract attention from her ambitious 
schemes in the north of Europe. We think 
it impossible, 1ooking back upon the condi- 
tion in which King William found himself, 
to doubt that there was political prudence 
in the arrangement which he made. Prob- 
ably, however, the union of Spain and 
France under the same crown was by no 
means so dangerous a result as it has been 
thought, either in those or in later time. 
We have ourselves seen Spanish marriages 
which threatened the same result, but they 
did not bring with them the amount of ag- 
grandisement which those who schemed and 
planned for them expected. Experience has 
shown that it is no source of power to a 
monarch to have a relative on the throne 
of a neighboring country; and if in the 
end France and Spain had come to be united 
under one crown, we have evidence enough 
of the spirit of the Spanish people at that 
time to make it quite certain that the only 
result would have been a revolt and a revo- 
lution. As the Castilians said afterwards in 
their fury at the notion of their kingdom 
being partitioned, they were ready to go to 
the duke or go to the devil, provided they all 
went together. 

The stars, however, were not propitious to 
this sagacious and well-planned scheme. 
Two things occurred to prevent its execu- 
tion. The treaty transpired too soon. We 
do not know that it can be said with truth, 
that King William was under any obliga- 
tion to support the emperor’s claims to the 
kingdom of Spain, but it is a subject which 
admits of remark that he was hardly entitled 
to leave the emperor so entirely: out of his 
counsels before the treaty was concluded. 
This, however, he did quite deliberately, and 
with full knowledge of its necessary result. 
He says in one of his letters, ‘‘ It is certain 
that the emperor is not to be moved by per- 
suasion to accept either of these alternatives, 
so that he must be compelled.” The dilemma 
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was considerable, but the course proved fa- 
tal; for the treaty came to the knowledge 
of the emperor, and from him to the King 
of Spain. The Spanish nobles were frantic 
at the liberty which had been taken with 
their kingdom, and in the end, after consult- 
ing the pope, the King of Spain made a will 
by which he devolved the crown of Spain 
upon the Duke of Anjou in the event of his 
decease. 

Probably had the King of Spain died im- 
mediately after the execution of the first 
Partition Treaty, it was the intention of 
France to have fulfilled it. But the second 
treaty became known before the King of 
Spain died, the Court of Madrid was torn by 
the intrigues of the French and Austrian fac- 
tions, the will was made in favor of the Duc 
d’Anjou, for the express purpose of presery- 
ing the unity of the Spanish dominions. 
Louis XIV. could not resist the temptation, 
and not without hesitation accepted the dan- 
gerous gift ; the Partition Treaty was flung 
to the winds, and thus began that long war 
of bloodshed which was graced by the lau- 
rels of Blenheim and Ramillies, and which 
ended by leaving France in a state of ex- 
haustion, but placed the Bourbons on the 
Spanish throne. 

It is, however, doubtful whether the Eng- 
lish nation would have been prepared again 
to embark upon a continental campaign 
merely to redress the balance of power ; but 
before the time arrived they had another in- 
centive which stung them to the quick. By 
an unaccountable mixture of arrogance, com- 
passion, and impolicy, the French king took 
occasion at the death of James II. to recog- 
nize the title of his son to the throne of Eng- 
land. The account of it in Macaulay is very 
fully given, and we shall not transcribe to 
our pages passages with which the public 
must be already familiar. The scene is not 
more graphic and striking in the living pages 
of St. Simon than in those of the English 
historian: that stately but impudent exhi- 
bition was the true cause that roused the 
peace-loving people of England to renew the 
efforts of the war, and terminated at once 
the narrow policy which had thrown a gloom 
over the later years of the reign of William. 
But it is instructive, especially to students 
of the Jacobite class, who persist to this day 
in representing the Jacobites as something 
more than a very small minority, to see how 
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the nation bent on peace, jealous of its for- 
eign allies, coldly disposed enough to their 
foreign king, and thwarting him in all his 
military attempts with a dogged and stub- 
born perseverance, sprang to their feet at the 
insult thus offered to their constitution, and 
at the prospect of the return of the Stuarts. 
No warning voice that William could raise 
had affected them in the least. They would 
have no standing army, they would vote no 
money for soldiers; but when the news came 
that the French king had acknowledged the 
pretensions of the son of James, these pre- 
cautions were flung to the winds, and they 
went into the new campaign with an amount 
of heartiness and earnestness which far ex- 
ceeded anything that had been exhibited in 
the previous war. 

But King William’s mission was com- 
pleted ; his end was at hand; he did not live 
to see the first opening movements on that 
field to which his troops were hastening at 
his death. The picture of the death-bed 
scene of William is elaborate and striking, 
yet simple. It has no great rhetorical ef- 
fort about it, but it comes to us at a time 
and in a way which renders it doubly pa- 
thetic. The great monarch’s task was over, 
and before these lines were printed, his il- 
lustrious historian had followed him. Wil- 
liam had laid the foundation of a great polit- 
ical constitution, or rather he had presided 
and moderated and controlled, while our 
forefathers laid these foundations for them- 
selves. It was a mighty task, and it was 
—_ with an amount of vigor, power, 
oresight, and prudence, without which it 
must have failed in the midst of difficulties 
which to most men would have been utterly 
insurmountable. In this last volume Ma- 
caulay abates somewhat of his excessive 
laudation of his hero, and reduces him in 
some degree to amore sober level. Evenhe 
can hardly forgive him for the sombre aver- 
sion with which he viewed everything Eng- 
lish, and the keen sense of admiration he 
had for everything Dutch; but his portrait 
was finished, and the lineaments which he 
has drawn will never be forgotten by poster- 
ity. That part, at all events, of his history 
is perfect. He has rescued the reputation of 
the great monarch from the cobwebs which 
a century of servility had hung around it, 
and has paid back to his memory the debt of 
gratitude witich the nation has been so slow 
to acknowledge. 

This labor completed, the pen falls from 
the hands of the Fistorian, e, too, had a 
great work to do; he has nobly performed 
it; and in the great temple of English lib- 
erty no name will be more deeply or more 
honorably engraven than that of Macaulay. 
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HOW WE'LL BREAK THE BLOCKADE. 


Cousin JonaTHan, listen, and don’t make a 
row, 
Nor fancy you’ll see the B. Lion afraid, 
We beg to inform you we’ve taken a vow, 
On ee earliest occasion to Break your Block- 
aac. 


We'll do it, old hoss, we'll have cotton, yes sir, 
Though your lying old Herald may splutter 
and rave, ‘ 
If we don’t, say the Lion aforesaid’s a cur, 
And bid Mrs. Britannia stop ruling the wave. 


Would you like to know how, sir? Then don’t 
be an ass, 
Ground rifle, old hoss, leave that bowie alone : 
A quarrel wants two, and in spite of your sarce 
We wont be the Party to shy the first stone. 


But we’ll break your blockade, Cousin Jonathan, 


yet, 
Yes, —_ our old stockings, C. J., but we 


wu. n 
And the cotton we’ll have, and to work we will 
set 


mney Senet hand, every Manchester 
mui, 


We're eoaiing to do it—we’ll make no mis- 
takes ; 
There’s a place they call India, just over the 
way ; 
There we’re raising a force which, Jerusalem, 
__ Snakes ! 
Will clean catawompus your eruisers, C. J. 


And ye wont have our eggs in one basket, dear 
Oy, 
There’s a place called Brazil, which you 
know’s real jam, 
The order’s gone out, and the word’s to employ 
All hands that can help us to wop Uncle Sam. 


More power to our elbow, have ever you heard, 
Of Venezuela ?—come, answer us, du ; 

There, cousin, we hear fuom a nice little bird, 
That a nice little rod is in pickle for you. 


Ex nihilo nihil, but that wont be said 
Of a certain rich valley that nurses the Nile: 
We’re recruiting there, too, hoss, so hang down 
your head 
As if you’d no end of a brick in your tile. 


You immortal old goney! you reckon to lick 
The web-footed Lion that swims every sea ! 
We rather imagine he knows of a trick 


That will turn on your backs both yourself 
and Legree. 


You needn’t be nervous, no war flag shall flaunt, 
Nor powder nor steel will we trouble for aid, 
But we'll have all the cotton our mill-people 


want ; 
And so—and soonly—we’ll Break the Block- 
ade. —Punch. 


’ 
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A L’HOTEL DES TROIS EMPEREURS. 


I woutpn’r be an emperor 
As emperors are now, 

For all their sceptres in my hand, 
Their crowns upon my brow ; 

On the sword awhile grim fate may smile, 
And Force may keep down Law, 

But swords of kings, those two-edged things, 
May pierce the hands that draw ! 


There’s Louis of France he leads the dance, 
Of Despotism and Death, 
But underground I hear a sound— 
The pent fire’s surging breath ; 
From the Tuileries to Saint Antoine, 
There’s a broad street running through, 
But the way you keep for the cannon’s sweep, 
May serve for the people too! 


There’s Kaiser Franz can bid advance 
Five hundred thousand men, 
On Hungarié or the Adrian Sea, 
But will they come back again ? 
With a bankrupt purse, and two nations’ curse, 
To struggle against e’en now ; 
For twice five hundred thousand men, 
I'd not be Franz, I trow! 


There’s Russia’s Czar his eagle far 
O’er meee and swamp bids fly, 
From the Baltic shore, to where Amoor 
The Chinese wall goes by. ' 
But with serfs and slaves and fools and knaves, 
With his good and ill at war, 
For his wide domain, and as much again, 
I would not be the Czar ! 


For everywhere I seem to hear 
Beneath imperial thrones, 
The stir and strife of sudden life 
Come back to the dry, dry bones, 
With a force, whose heave, e’en thrones can 
cleave, 
And rend, with sudden jar, 
The iron bands, from out the hands 
Of Emp’ror, Kaiser, Czar ! 
— Punch. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF OWEN. 
BY THE MUSE OF THE MUSEUM. 
(Slightly altered from Gray.) 


OweEn’s praise demands my song, 
Owen wise and Owen strong, 

But in spite of Owen stout, 

All the beasts must toddle out. 


Out with weazles, ferrets, skunks, 
Elephants, come, pack your trunks ; 
You no longer dwell with us, 
Yawning hippopotamus. 


Dusty, straddling, split giraffe, 
You have stayed too long by half, 
Go and take some nice fresh air 
With that grim-eyed Polar bear. 





WILL YOU BUY 


* Fish, fish, fish,” your Duty calls 
Somewhere else than in these walls, 
Flounders, you must go, that’s flat, 
With the salmon and the sprat. 


Clouds of birds, ascend and fly, 
Migrate to some Kinder sky : 

Perky, shiny, glittering things, 

Leave the wing that holds your wings. 


Fossil Man, you, too, must pack, 
Take your slab, sir, on your back, 
Or, if you’d prefer a ride, 

Mount the Mammoth by your side. 


Eggs, be blowed, if you’d not break, 
You your eggsit now must make ; 
Yes, your yolk must turn to legs, 
Yes, as sure as eggs is eggs. 


All those myriad butterflies, 
Pins and all, must please to rise, 
We can use in other ways 

Miles of camphor-scented trays. 


Diamonds black, and diamonds bright, 
Henceforth charm suburban sight, 
Follow beasts and birds and bones, 
All you tons of labelled stones. 


From that yellowish liquor take 
Every coil, you spotted snake, 

“ Bonny beetles in a row,” 

Stir your stumps, for you must go. 


Mother Nature, beat retreat, 

Out, M’m, from Great Russell Street! 
Here, in future, folks shall scan 
Nothing but the works of Man. 


Yet look glad, for Owen stands 
Moulding Gladstone to his hands ; 
Soon you'll have a Palace new, 
Worthy Owen, us, and you 
—Punch. 


WILL YOU BUY ME THEN AS NOW? 
(The Indian Cotton Question.) 


You have told me that you want me, and of 
course the truth you speak, 

For your looms half-time are working, and your 
cotton you’ve to seek, 

No “American” obtaining, under that severe 
blockade 

By the Northern States established, which sus- 
pends the Southern trade. 

But if North and South should happen ever to 
conclude their row 

Ere the ruin of their commerce, will you buy me 
then as now ? 


Somewhat lower price that other article may then 
combine 

With aquality superior in asmall degree to mine. 

Money having been invested in the labor and the 
land 

Needful for my cultivation, with a view to your 
demand, . 

Can I trust that you’ll continue faithful to your 
present vow # 

Better market once more open, will you buy me 
then as now ¢ 

—Punch. 


ME THEN AS Now? 
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NOT BY MILTON. 


[Some years ago the following lines and expla- 
nation were published in many of the American 
papers, and they are now going the same round 
again. The explanation is wrong; they were not 
written by Milton, but by Mrs. Howell, of Phil- 
adelphia, then Miss Elizabeth Loyd. This lad 
has written other pieces “which posterity will 
not willingly let die.”—Living ‘Agel 


The following sublime and affecting produc- 
tion was discovered among the remains of our 
great epic poet, and is published in the recent 
Oxford edition of Milton’s works. 


I am old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown ; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind ; 

Yet { am not cast down. 


Iam weak, yet strong ; 

I murmur not that I no longer see ; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father supreme, to thee. 


O merciful One ! 
When men art farthest, then thou art most near: 
When friends pass by me, and my weakness 
shun, . 
Thy chariot I hear ; 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me; and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place— 
And there is no more night. 


On my bended knee 

I recognize thy purpose clearly shown : 

My mission thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself—thyself alone. 


T have naught to fear: 
This darkness is the shadow of thy wing: 
Beneath it Iam almost sacred; here 
Can come no evil thing, 


Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radianee of thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go: 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 


Is it nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes # 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow 
The earth in darkness lies. 


In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre! 

I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 

Within my bosom glows unearthly fire 
Lit by no skill of mine. 
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From The Examiner. 
The City of the Saints, and Across the 
Rocky Mountains to California. By Rich- 
ard F. Burton, Author of “ A Pilgrimage 
to El Medinah and Mecca.” Longman 
and Co. 


Wiruin the last few years many books, 
pamphlets, and tracts have been published 
on the subject of Mormonism, yet the amount 
of really reliable information which we pos- 
sess with regard to this, the most remarka- 
ble religious phenomena of the nineteenth 
century, is still extremely limited. The 
American travellers who have had opportu- 
nities of studying men and manners at Salt 
Lake City have generally been either covert 
apologists or unsparing foes of the Church 
of the Latter Day Saints, while the works 
which have enjoyed the most extensive cir- 
culation in Europe and the United States, 
and which profess to unveil the mysteries 
and horrors of polygamy, have in many cases 
been composed by “sensation writers” at 
New York, who had never even visited the 
territory of Utah. 

Captain Burton’s narrative will therefore 
be welcome as a valuable and much wanted 
contribution to our knowledge of ‘‘ Deseret,” 
his powers of observation being keen and 
well cultivated, and his. descriptions vivid 
and picturesque, while the opinions and con- 
clusions at which he has arrived are stated 
with a bold impartiality which commands 
the respect, though it may not always have 
the assent of the reader. No one certainly 
could be better prepared for a visit of in- 
spection to the “ bran-new sacred city” of 
the West than the English Hadji who has 
penetrated the jealously guarded secret of 
Arabia, and discussed knotty points of doc- 
trine with the theologians of El Islam. Im- 
pressions received and investigations made 
even during a short residence are eminently 
worth listening to when we have them from 
one who is beyond doubt the most catholic 
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The first chapters of the book which give 
an account of the weary journey from St, 
Joseph to the City of the Saints, a distance of 
eleven hundred and thirty-six miles, accom- 
plished in nineteen days, are scarcely inferior 
in interest to those devoted to the Mormons, 
The aspect of the wide rolling prairie—in 
some places clothed with rich herbage, and 
gay with many-hued flowers, in others afford. 
ing only a monotonous vegetation of wild 
sage, and whitened by the snowlike alka- 
line deposits of the mauraises terres,—is 
drawn with a scientific accuracy of detail 
which contrasts strongly with the loose de- 
scriptions of the majority of English travel- 
lers. The discomforts met with at the vari- 
ous stations where the unhappy inmates of 
the “Concord wagon” are compelled to 
seek food and repose; the tawny coffee, the 
rusty bacon swimming in liquid fat, and all 
the other delicacies so dear to the hearts and 
stomachs of Uncle Sam’s Western children, 
are lightly touched upon with a humorous 
earnestness which awakens the sympathy of 
the reader, and brings before his mind’s eye 
the rough shanties and“ one-horse, dogger- 
ies” of the plains, with their usual sulky 
and slatternly inhabitants. 

Although not much in the habit of indulg- 
ing the public with a recital of his deeper 
emotions, it is evident that Captain Burton 
possesses a ful share of that enthusiastic 
love of nature which animates the true wan- 
derer, and that he thoroughly appreciates 
the poetic associations connected with cer- 
tain spots on the earth’s surface, on reaching 
which the wayfarer feels that he has received 
ample compensation for toilsome days spent 
under a burning sun, and for long nights of 
cold and watchfulness. 


“A watershed is always exciting to the 
traveller. What shall I say of this, where, 
on the topmost point of American travel, 
you drink within a hundred yards of the wa- 


; : ,_ | ters of the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans ? 
traveller of our time. Captain Burton’s| that divides the doorways of the west 
wide experience in many lands has endowed} wind’ from the ‘ portals of the sunrise.’ 


him in a singular degree with the faculty of | 


noting and reproducing the most salient 
features of human character, and the sketches | 
of the persons whom he meets between the | 


Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean, from | 


On the other side of yon throne of storms, 
within sight, did not the Sierra interpose, 
lie separated by a trivial space the fountain- 
-heads that give birth to the noblest river of 
the continent, the Columbia, the Colorado, 
and the Yellowstone, which is to the Mis- 


Mr. Brigham Young to the rough stage-driv- | souri what the Missouri is to the Missis- 
ers and the “loafers” round the mail sta-| sippi; whence the waters trend to four oppo- 
tions, are exceedingly lively and graphic. | site directions; the Wind River to the 





‘issis- 
oppo- 
» the 
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north-east; to the south-east the Sweet- 
water and the Platte; the various branches 
of the Snake River to the north-east ; and 
to the south-west the Green River, that finds 
its way into the Californian Gulf. It is a 
suggestive spot this ‘divortia aquarum ;’ 
it — Memory to revive past scenes be- 
fore plunging into the mysterious ‘ Lands 
of the Hereafter,’ which le before and be- 
neath the feet. The Great Ferry, which 
steam has bridged, the palisaded banks of 
the Hudson, the soft and sunny scenery of 
the Ohio, and the kingly course of the Up- 
per Mississippi, the terrible beauty of Niag- 
ara, and the marvels of that chain of inland 
seas which winds its watery way from Onta- 
rio to Superior; the rich pasture-lands of 
the North, the plantations of the semitropi- 
cal South, and the broad cornfields of the 
West : finally, the vast meadow-land and the 
gloomy desert-waste of sage and saleratus, 
of clay and mauvaise terre, of red butte and 
tawny rock; all pass before the mind in 
rapid array ere they are thrust into oblivion 
by the excitement of a new departure. 

Having traversed the famous South Pass, 
first scientifically explored by Colonel Fre- 
mont, and after scrambling through the first 
narrow defiles of the Rocky Mountains not 
without considerable risk of disastrous over- 
turn, Captain Burton and his companions 
observe the ruined breastworks and other 
field defences constructed by the Saints in 
1857, with the intention of treating the 
United States’ forces to a second edition of 
Thermopyle. Soon afterwards they reach 
the point which so many thousands of our 
deluded countrymen have imagined to be 
the gate of the earthly Paradise :— 


“The valley presently “i full before our 
& 


sight. At this place the pilgrim emigrants, 
like the Hajis of Mecca and Jerusalem, give 
vent to the emotions long pent up in their 
bosoms by sobs and tears, laughter and con- 
gratulations, psalms and hysterics. It is in- 
deed no wonder that the children dance, that 
strong men cheer and shout, and that ner- 
vous women, broken with fatigue and hope 
deferred, seream and faint; that the igno- 
rant should fondly believe that the ‘ Spirit of 
God pervades the very atmosphere,’ and that 
Zion on the tops of the mountains is nearer 
heaven than other parts of earth. In good 
sooth, though uninfluenced by religious fer- 
vor—beyond the natural satisfaction of see- 
ing a bran-new Holy City—even I could not, 
after nineteen days in a mail-wagon, gaze 
upon the scene without emotion. 
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side by side. The magnificent scenery of 
the past mountains and ravines still floated 
before the retina, as emerging from the 
gloomy depths of the Golden Pass—the 
mouth of Emigration Kanyon is more poet- 
ically so called—we came suddenly in view 
of the Holy Valley of the West. 

“The hour was six P.M., the atmosphere 
was touched with a dreamy haze,—as it gen- 
erally is in the vicinity of the Lake,—a little 
bank of rose-colored clouds, edged with 
flames of purple and gold, floated in the up- 
per air, whilst the mellow radiance of an 
American autumn, that bright interlude be- 
tween the extremes of heat and cold, dif- 
fused its mild soft lustre over the face of the 
earth. 

‘“‘ The sun, whose slanting rays shone full 
in our eyes, was setting in a flood of heav- 
enly light behind the bold jagged outline 
of ‘Antelope Island,’ which, though distant 
twenty miles to the north-west, hardly ap- 

eared to be ten. Atits feet, and then bound- 
ing the far horizon, lay, like a band of bur- 
nished silver, the Great Salt Lake, that still 
innocent Dead Sea. South-westwards, also, 
and equally deceptive as regards distance, 
rose the boundary of the valley plain, the 
Oquirrh Range, sharply silhouetted by a 
sweep of sunshine over its summits, against 
the depths of an evening sky, in that direc- 
tion, so pure, so clear, that vision, one might 
fancy, could penetrate behind the curtain 
into regions beyond the confines of man’s 
ken. In the brilliant reflected light, which 
softened into a glow of delicate pink, we 
could distinguish the lines of Brigham’s, 
Coon’s, and other kanyons, which water has 
traced through the wooded flanks of the 
Oquirrh down to the shadows already pur- 
pling the misty benches at their base. Three 
distinct and several shades, light azure blue, 
and brown blue, graduated the distances, 
which extended at least thirty miles. 

“ The undulating valley-plain between us , 
and the Oquirrh Range is 12°15 miles broad, 
and markedly concave, dipping in the cen- 
tre like the section of a tunnel, and swelling 
at both edges into bench-lands, which mark 
the ancient bed of the Lake. In some parts 
the valley was green; in others, where the 
sun shot its oblique beams, it was of a tawny 
yellowish red, like the sands of the Arabian 
Desert, with scatters of trees, where the Jor- 
dan of the West rolls its opalline wave 
through pasture-lands of dried grass dotted 
with flocks and herds, and fields of ripening 
yellow corn. ide gs bears the impress 
of handiwork, from the bleak benches behind 
to what was once a barren valley in front. 


‘Truly the Mormon prophecy had been ful- 





“The sublime and the beautiful were in 
present contrast, Switzerland and Italy lay 


filled: already the howling wilderness—in 
which twelve years ago a few miserable sav- 
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ages, the half-naked Digger Indians, gath- 
ered their grass-seed, grasshoppers, and 
black crickets to keep life and soul together, 
and awoke with their war cries the echo of 
the mountains, and the bear, the wolf, and 
the fox prowled over the site of a now popu- 
lous city—‘ has blossomed like the rose.’ ” 


It must be recollected that in 1860, the 
period of Captain Burton’s visit, the City of 
the Saints was still to a certain extent in an 
abnormal condition; the presence of a de- 
tachment of United States troops in the vi- 
cinity, and the authority of a Gentile gover- 
nor appointed by President Buchanan having 
probably something to do with that praise- 
worthy spirit of religious toleration for which 
the Mormons are said to be so highly distin- 
guished. At present, when the sad necessi- 
ties of the Republic have perhaps caused the 
withdrawal of every Federal soldier from the 
territory of Utah, the “ chosen people” will 
be able to gratify, for a time at least, their 
long-cherished dreams of independence, and 
Mr. Brigham Young, reigning with undis- 
puted sway, may think it advisable to offer 
the alternative of exile or conformity to the 
Gentile inhabitants of the valley. The most 
fundamental doctrines of the Latter Day 
Church were only gradually revealed to the 
faithful, and even polygamy, which is now 
regarded as the most striking feature of 
Mormonism, was not enjoined until a favor- 
able season for its reception appeared to 
have arrived. It may appear invidious to 
hint at what is still merely a possible devel- 
opment of the revelation of Joseph Smith, 
but it is extremely difficult to believe that a 
religious sect, ardent, bigoted, and governed 
by a system of theocratic despotism, will long 
continue tolerant when relieved from the 
wholesome restraint of a well-supported, 
civil power. 

Captain Burton warns us against sup- 
posing that he pretends to have penetrated 
into the “inner life” of Mormonism; and 
candidly says that no stranger can ever hope 
to see more than the surface of society in 
the New Jerusalem. The outer aspect of 
things, according to his account, is by no 
means disagreeable; in every direction are 
visible the effects of an industry justifying 
the symbolical device of the beehive ; crime 
and dishonesty are rarer than in any other 
civilized community of equal population, 





while the social gatherings, where quadrilles 
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artfully adapted to the numerical dispropor- 
tion of the sexes are followed by extremely 
substantial suppers, show that “this peo- 
ple,” as they call themselves, are fer from 
being of the gloomy order of fanatics. It is 
interesting to hear that the Lady of Lyons 
had a great run at the theatre of Salt Lake 
City, and that the mystery of the Woman in 
White has thrilled the tender hearts of the 
dwellers in the harems of the New World. 

The author’s interview with the Chief of 
the youngest religion of the world, which 
already counts its missionaries by thousands 
and its disciples by hundreds of thousands, 
is thus graphically described :— 


“The Prophet was born at Whittingham, 
Vermont, on the 1st of June, 1801: he was 
consequently in 1860, fifty-nine years of age: 
he looks about forty-five. La célcbrité vieillit 
—I had expected to see a venerable-looking 
old man. Scarcely a gray thread appears in 
his hair, which is parted on the side, light 
colored, rather thick, and reaches below the 
ears with a half-curl. He formerly wore it 
long after the western style, now it is cut 
level with the ear lobes. The forehead is 
somewhat narrow, the eyebrows are thin, the 
eyes between gray and blue, with a calm, 
composed, and somewhat reserved expres- 
sion: a slight droop in the left lid made me 
think that he had suffered from paralysis, I 
afterwards heard that the ptosis is the result 
of a neuralgia which has long tormented him. 
For this reason he usually covers his head— 
except in his own house or in the tabernacle. 
Mrs. Ward, who is followed by the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, therefore errs again in 
asserting that ‘his Mormon majesty never 
removes his hatin public.’ The nose, which 
is fine and somewhat sharp-pointed, is bent 
a little to the left. The lips are close like 
the New Englander’s, and the teeth, espe- 
cially those of the under jaw, are imperfect. 
The cheeks are rather fleshy, and the line 
between the ale of the nose and the mouth 
is broken; the chin is somewhat peaked, 
and the face clean shaven, except under the 


jaws, where the beard is allowed to grow. 


The hands are well made, and not disfigured 
by rings. The figure is somewhat large, 
broad-shouldered, and stooping a little when 
standing. 

‘The Prophet’s dress was neat and plain as 
a Quaker’s, all gray homespun, except the 
cravat and waistcoat. His coat was of an- 
tique cut, and, like the pantaloons, baggy, 
and the buttons were black. A necktie of 
dark silk, with a large bow, was loosely 
passed round astarchless collar, which turned 
down of its own accord. The waistcoat was 
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of black satin—once an article of almost 
national dress —single-breasted and but- 
toned nearly to the neck, and a plain gold 
chain was passed into the pocket. The 
boots were Wellingtons, apparently of Amer- 
ican make. 

’ “ Altogether the Prophet’s appearance was 
that of a gentleman farmer in New England 
—in fact, such as he is: his father was an 
agriculturist and revolutionary soldier, who 
settled ‘down East.’ He is a well-pre- 
served man; a fact which some attribute to 
his habit of sleeping, as the Citizen Proud- 
hon so strongly advises, in solitude. His 
manner is at once affable and impressive, 
simple and courteous : his want of pretension 
contrasts favorably with certain pseudo- 
prophets that I have seen, each and every of 
whom holds himself to be a ‘Logos’ with- 
out other claim save a semi-maniacal self- 
esteem. He shows no signs of dogmatism, 
bigotry, or fanaticism, and never once en- 
tered—with me at least—upon the subject 
of religion. He impresses a stranger with 
@ certain sense of power: his followers are, 
of course, wholly fascinated by his superior 
strength of brain. It is commonly said, 
there is only one chief in Gt. S. L. City, 
and that is ‘ Brigham.’ His temper is even 
and placid, his manner is cold, in fact, like 
his face, somewhat bloodless, but he is 
neither morose nor methodistic, and where 
occasion requires he can use all the weapons 
of ridicule to direful effect, and ‘ speak a bit 
of his mind’ in a style which no one forgets. 
He often reproves his erring followers in 
purposely violent language, making the ter- 
rors of a scolding the punishment in lieu 
of hanging for a stolen horse or cow. His 
powers of observation are intuitively strong, 
and his friends declare him to be gifted 
with an excellent memory and a perfect 
judgment of character. If he dislikes a 
stranger at the first interview, he never sees 
him again. Of his temperance and sobriety 
there is but one opinion. His life is ascetic: 
his favorite food is baked potatoes with a 
little butter-milk, and his drink water: he 
disapproves, as do all strict Mormons, of 
— liquors, and never touches any- 
thing stronger than a glass of thin Lager- 
bier ; moreover, he abstains from tobacco. 
Mr. Hyde has accused him of habitual in- 
temperance : he is, as his appearance shows, 
rather disposed to abstinence than to the re- 
verse. Of his education I cannot speak ; 
‘men not books, deeds not words’ has ever 
been his motto: he probably has, as Mr. 
Randolph said of Mr. Johnson, ‘a mind un- 
corrupted by books.’ In the only discourse 
which I heard him deliver, he pronounced 
impétus, impétus. Yet he converses with 
ease and correctness, has neither snuffle nor 
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pompousness, and speaks as an authority 
upon certain subjects, such as agriculture 
and stock-breeding. He assumes no airs of 
extra sanctimoniousness, and has the plain, 
simple manners of honesty. His followers 
deem him an angel of light, his foes, a gob- 
lin damned: he is, I presume, neither one 
nor the other. I cannot pronounce about 
his scrupulousness: all the world over, the 
sincerest religious belief, and the practice of 
devotion, are sometimes compatible not only 
with the most disorderly life but with the 
most terrible crimes; for mankind mostly 
believes that— 

“Tl est avec le ciel des accommodements.’ 
He has been called hypocrite, swindler, for- 
ger, murderer. No one/looks it less. The 
best authorities—from those who accuse Mr. 
Joseph Smith of the most heartless decep- 
tion, to those who believe that he began as 
impostor and ended as a prophet—find in Mr. 
Brigham Young ‘an earnest, obstinate, egot- 
istic enthusiasm, fanned by persecution and 
inflamed by bloodshed.’ He is the St. Paul 
of the New Dispensation ; true and sincere, 
he gave point, and energy, and consistency 
to the somewhat disjointed, turbulent, and 
unforeseeing fanaticism of Mr. Joseph Smith: 
and if he has not been able to create, he has 
shown himself great in controlling circum- 
stances. Finally, there is a total absence of 
pretension in his manner, and he has been 
so long used to power that he cares nothing 
for display. The arts by which he rules the 
heterogeneous mass of conflicting elements 
are indomitable will, profound secrecy, and 
uncommon astuteness.” ; 


Such is the man to whom the disruption 
of the Union, when it becomes an accom- 
plished fact, must open a political career un- 
exampled in the present age. Had the Re- 
publican party, after their victory in the 
presidential campaign of 1860, been allowed 
to wield without opposition the power of the 
Federal Government, it is probable that the 
Mormons might have been driven a third 
time from their homes, and forced to seek 
shelter on the frontiers of Mexico or in some 
island of the Pacific. We cannot quite agree 
with Captain Burton in thinking that the 
British Government was wrong in discour- 
aging the proposed emigration of the Saints 
to Vancouver’s Island in 1845, or to the Val- 
ley of the Saskatchawan in 1860. A slight 
departure from the principles of toleration 
may be allowable in the case of a religion 
which seeks to do away with all free institu- 
tions ; and it is quite evident that if we had 





allowed such settlers to organize themselves 
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in our colonies all other emigrants would 
have been eventually excluded. His mili- 
tary education and habits of thought have 
certainly biased in some degree the mind of 
Captain Burton in his estimate of Mormon 
life, and most persons will think that he is 
unduly fascinated by the attractions of a 
state of society which is “ modelled upon a 
civilized regiment. The Prophet is the Col- 
onel-Commandant, while the ranks are nicely 
graduated down to the last neophyte or re- 
cruit.” 

His long residence in Africa and in the 
East, has perhaps had the effect also of ren- 
dering his views on the subject of polygamy 
rather more philosophically indulgent than 
will be agreeable to the majority of his read- 
ers in this country. 
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“To the unprejudiced traveller it appears 
that polygamy is the rule where population 
is required, and where the great social evil 
has not had time to develop itself. In Paris 
or London the Institution would, like slav- 
ery die a natural death; in Arabia and in 
the wilds of the Rocky Mountains it main- 
tains a strong hold upon the affections of 
mankind. Monogamy is best fitted for the 
large, wealthy, and flourishing communities 
in which man is rarely the happier because 
his quiver is full of children, and where the 
Hetera becomes the succeedaneum of the 
‘ plurality-wife.’ ” 

Captain Burton’s analysis of the religious 
system and doctrines of the Saints, the re- 
sult evidently of the most careful investiga- 
tion, deserves to be read with minute atten- 
tion both by philosophical inquirers into the 
spiritual history of mankind and by those 
who seek to counteract the influence of the 
seventeen centres of proselytism which exist 
in London. It will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract, in which the author gives a brief 
résumé of the subject, that the barbaric edi- 
fice but lately reared upon the shore of: the 
Great Salt Lake, contains a brick from the 
ruins of every temple that the world has ever 
known. 


“There is a remarkably narrow limit to 
religious ideas: the moderns vainly attempt 
invention when combination is now the only 
— process. In the Tessarakai deca- 
ogue, above quoted, we find syncretized 
the Semitic Monotheism, the Persian Dual- 
ism, and the Triads and Trinities of the 
Egyptians and the Hindus. The Hebrews 
also have a personal Theos, the Buddhists 
avataras and incarnations, the Brahmans 
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self-apotheosis of man by prayer and pen- 
ance, and the East generally holds to quiet- 
ism, a belief that repose is the only happi- 
ness, and to a vast complication of states in 
the world to be. The Mormons are like the 
Pythagoreans in their precreation, transmi- 
gration, and exaltation of souls; like the 
followers of Leucippus and Democritus in 
their atomic materialism; like the Epi- 
cureans in their pure atomic theories, their 
summum bonum, and their sensuous spec- 
ulations; and like the Platonists and Gnos- 
tics in their belief of the Clon, of ideas, 
and of moving principles in element. They 
are Fetissists in their ghostly fancies, their 
evestra, which became souls and spirits. They 
are Jews in their theocracy, their ideas of 
angels, their hatred for Gentiles, and their 
utter segregation from the great brotherhood 
of mankind. They are Christians, inasmuch 
as they base their faith upon the Bible, and 
hold to the divinity of Christ, the fall of man, 
the atonement, and the regeneration. They 
are Arians, inasmuch as they hold Christ to 
be the ‘ first of God’s creatures,’ a ‘ perfect 
creature but still a creature.’ They are 
Moslems in their views of the inferior status 
of womankind, in their polygamy and in their 
resurrection of the material body ; like the 
followers of the Arabian Prophet, they hardly 
fear death, because they have elaborated 
‘continuation.’ They take no leap in the 
dark, they spring from this sublunary stage 
into a known, not into an unknown eels 
hence also their worship is eminently secu- 
lar, their sermons are political or commercial, 
and, religion being with them not a thing 
apart but a portion and parcel of every-day 
life.—the intervention of the Lord in their 
material affairs becomes natural and only to 
be expected. Their visions, prophecies, and 
miracles are those of the Illuminati, their 
mysticism that of the Druses, and their be- 
lief in the Millennium is a completion of the 
dreams of the Apocalyptic sects. Masonry 
has evidently entered into their scheme, the 
Demiurgus whom they worship is ‘as good 
at mechanical inventions as at any other busi- 
ness.’ With their later theories, Methodism, 
Swedenborgianism,—especially in its view of 
the future state,—and Transcendeutalism are 
curiously intermingled. And, finally, we 
can easily discern in their doctrine of affinity 
of minds and sympathy of souls the leaven 
of that Faith which, beginning with the Mes- 
mer and progressing through the Rochester 
Rappers and the Poughkeepsie Seer, threat- 
ens to extend wherever the susceptible ner- 
vous temperament becomes the characteris- 
tic of the race.” 


The portion of the book treating of the 
geology and physical geography of the valley 
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of the Mormons, and of the great central 
basin of North America generally, is cer- 
tainly one of the clearest descriptions ever 
published in England of a highly interesting 
region which is still only imperfectly known, 
except in the immediate neighborhood of the 
chief lines of travel. The chapter relating 
to the manners and customs of the Indian 
tribes of the plain and the mountain, con- 
tains striking pictures of the savage as he 
really is—not as he has been represented by 
many observers, who either have exalted 
him unduly by viewing him through the halo 
of romancé, or condemned him hastily and 
by wholesale from an inability to appre- 
ciate the good points in a character differing 
so much from what they were accustomed 
to observe. 
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The account of the curious “sign lan- 
guage” in use on the prairie is extremely 
suggestive, and many English tourists will 
feel inclined to regret that such a system 
has never been introduced among the na- 
tions of Europe. 

In the course of his rapid journey across 
the American continent, Captain Burton has 
made a wonderful photograph of a society in 
a state of transition; and his book will be 
read with pleasure by every one who desires 
to form a correct idea of the history and fu- 
ture prospects of that strange religion which 
threatens to become one of the most impor- 
tant facts of modern times. 





PHILADELPHIA BUILT UPON GoLp. — The 
powerful agent of chemical research which we 
now possess in the method of spectrum analysis, 
has done much to countenance the ideas which 
many chemists entertain that the elementary 
bodies composing the crust of the earth are uni- 
versally distributed in nature, and only require 


proper search after in order to be found. Cer- 
tain it is that as our tests for an element become 
more refined and searching, that element appears 
to be more and more common. The metal ar- 
senic, for instance, as its distribution is exam- 
ined with greater accuracy, is found, not only to 
contaminate all the common tests and re-agents 
employed in the laboratory to isolate and detect 
it, but has lately been shown by Dugald Camp- 
bell to be an almost invariable constituent of the 
sandy beds of streams and rivers. Silver also 
has fine shown not only to be a constant im- 
purity in commercial lead, and to accompany 
that metal through all its commercial metamor- 
phoses of white lead, sugar of lead, ete., but ac- 
cording to Malaguti, it is also an invariable con- 
stituent in sea-salt, sea-water, in different 
varieties of fucus, in chemical products in whose 
manufacture sea-salt is employed, such as soda 
and hydrochloric acid, in rock-salt, and perhaps 
even in coal; sea-water containing upwards of 
fifteen tons’ weight of the precious metal in every 
cubic mile. It will not, therefore, surprise our 
readers to hear that gold also is very widely dis- 
tributed, not only occurring in galena, metallic 
lead, silver, copper, ete., but being a common 
ingredient in clay. 

Bearing upon this subject, Mr. Eckfeldt, of 
the Philadelphia mint, has lately made some in- 
teresting examinations tending to show the very 
wide distribution of this metal. He dug out 
from the cellar of the new market-house some of 
the clay upon which the city stands, taking it 
from a depth of fourteen feet, where it could 
not have been artificially deposited : one hundred 
and thirty grammes were dried and duly 





treated, when they yielded one-eighth of a mil- 
ligramme of gold, a very decided quantity on a 
delicate balance used for assay purposes. 

the clay lost, upon drying, about fifteen per 
cent of moisture, it follows that as it lies on the 
ground there is one part of gold in one and a 
quarter million parts of clay. The deposit of 
clay covers an area of more than three miles 
square, or about ten square miles; the average 
depth is fifteen feet. The search for gold in it 
was repeated upon clay taken from other por- 
tions of the city and from a brickyard in the 
suburbs with nearly the same result. 

To ascertain, with some approach to accu- 
racy, the value of the gold lying under the city, 
blocks of clay were cut out, and their specific 
gravity taken ; it was found to be 1°92, making 
acubic foot as it lies in the ground weigh one 
hundred and twenty pounds. According to the 
assay, there were three-eighths of a grain, worth 
about three halfpence, in every cubic foot; and 
as upon the data above given there are 4,130 
millions of cubic feet of clay beneath the houses 
and streets, they contain gold to the value of 
£25,000,000. And, supposing, as is very prob- 
able, that the corporate limits of the city would 
afford eight times this bulk of clay, there would 
be more gold contained in it than has yet been 
discovered in all California and Australia, Mr, 
Eckfeldt, speculating upon this discovery, says 
that it is apparent that every time a cartload of 
clay is hauled out of a cellar, enough gold goes 
with it to pay for the carting; and if the bricks 
which front the houses could have brought to 
their surface in the form of gold leaf, the amount 
of gold which they contain, we should have the 
glittering show of two square inches on every 
brick. 

If, as is very possible, London clay should 
prove equally rich in the precious metal, more 
gold would be lying under our streets in the 
great basin on which they rest, than would equal 
in value the almost fabulous wealth of this 
mighty city.—London Review. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE TROPICAL FORESTS. * 

THERE is probably no one article of com- 
merce for which the demand is so rapidly 
exceeding the supply as timber. Vast regions 
of earth are still described as covered with 
trees; but wood is not timber, and unless 
Africa should afford us new and unworked 
forests, there is every probability that, within 
the next century, timber for ship-building 
will be all but unprocurable. Cultivation, 
and the growth of private rights, however 
favorable to civilization, are very fatal to fine 
trees, and more especially to those trees 
which, as they obtain the highest price, so 
offer the smallest temptations to any planter 
but the state. It may be affirmed, indeed, 
that the private owner always cuts sooner or 
later, and generally when he cuts clears 
recklessly. As land becomes more valuable, 
too, the farmer becomes more impatient of 
the tree which yields nothing except a shade, 
under which no grain will grow to perfec- 
tion, and he also clears away. Replanting 
goes on to a very limited extent, and very 
naturally is almost confined to trees which 
yield a return within the lives of father and 
son. Timber from these causes may be said 
to have disappeared from France, Belgium, 
the accessible parts of Spain, and Italy. 
Strict laws alone preserve enough in Scan- 
dinavia to keep the forges going without 
risk of ruin. There is still a considerable 
supply in Central Europe, but free trade 
must ultimately drain the Austrian woods, 
and our American supply, which seems so 
exhaustless, will not at the present rate out- 
live the century. Ship-builders already 
moan over the exhaustion of their supply of 
oak, and they will wake, in a decade or two, 
to the conviction that its substitute, teak, has 
disappeared even faster. The disproportion 
between the available supply of this tree 
and the demand for it is almost incredible, 
and is only concealed from the mercantile 
world by the reckless, almost insane devas- 
tation going on in a few remaining forests. 





The teak, botanists say, will grow all over 
the southern deltas of Asia; but, as a mat- | 
ter of fact, the principal sources of available | 
supply are within the British dominions. 
Timber is of little use to commerce when be- 
yond the possibility of carriage, or locked 


* Forests and Gardens of South India, By Hugh 
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up in eountries which forbid its exportation. 
The great teak-growing countries now are 
Bengal, Madras, and British Burmah, the 
last more ,especially. Bengal may be pro- 
nounced exhausted. Far as the eye can 
range over a country four hundred miles by 
three hundred and fifty, stretches one appar- 
ently unbroken expanse of forest, but not 
five per cent of that wood is timber in any 
commercial sense, not one per cent is teak. 
Here and there on some great estate, and in 
the deeper recesses of the Sunderbunds 
and the hill slopes, fine trees are still to be 
found, and the aggregate over so wide a ter- 
ritory of course still swells the returns. 
But these trees are getting few, few toa de- 
gree none but experienced foresters will be- 
lieve, and they are mercilessly cleared away. 
There is no replanting, and no possibility of 
any; Government is quite powerless, and in 
twenty years the teak-tree will be as extinct 
in Bengal Proper as the old pagoda-tree. 
In British Burmah the case is even worse. 
The great forests of the old provinces were 
let to speculators, who have simply annihi- 
lated them, raked the land for teak, as one 
of them said, ‘‘ with a tooth-comb,” and the 
Moulmein supply now comes from the re- 
maining forests on the Siamese border, 
which also are pitilessly cleared. In Pegu 
matters are not quite so bad, as Pegu is a 
new possession: but even there Dr. Brandis, 
the able conservator, in utter despair, has 
suggested a doubt whether it would not be 
better to enrich the province by letting the 
speculators loose, than to potter on, making 
half-hearted efforts at protection. In North- 
ern India there is no chance ofa supply. In 
Central India there is some timber which 
becomes as costly as metal before it reaches 
the coast, and in Madras all cutting, except 
for Government purposes, ought instantly to 
cease. Dr. Cleghorn, the conservator, a 
most efficient and determined forester, de- 
scribes in this book a state of affairs which 
speaks volumes. The volume consists of his 
official reports, and though he would have 
made a better book by condensing them, 
striking out all surplusage,—such as discus- 
sions of sale inspectors’ characters and sal- 
aries,—still its minuteness and almost pain- 
ful accuracy will make it invaluable to those 
who desire not a clever book about forests, 
but detailed information upon them. 

On his appointment, Dr. Cleghorn sur- 
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veyed his charge, and found everywhere the 
same story—reckless denudation of forest 
land. The “immense, almost unbroken, 
forests which covered the Western Ghauts, 
from near the water-shed to the most ele- 
vated ridges,” exist on the most elevated 
ridges still. Everywhere else the most val- 
uable trees have been cut away. ‘ The axe 
of the coffee-planter and the kumari culti- 
vator have made extensive and often wanton 
havoc,” and the demand for the railways in 
Palghat, the Shevaroy Hills, and North 
Arcot Hills, has changed the whole face of 
the country, swept away the teak as if a 
blight had fallen on it. “In the Official 
Road Book published by Major Scott not 
many years ago, opposite Waliar, we find 
this remark: ‘Dense jungle, beware of ele- 
phants ;’ but in looking from the staging 
bungalow, the traveller sees several tenta- 
tive lines of rail, each two hundred yards 
broad, and so extensive a clearing of the 
neighboring forest, that no elephant could 
easily find a cover. The encircling hills, 
formerly crowned with timber, are now to 
a considerable degree laid bare. These 
changes, so far as I can learn, have been the 
gradual result of unrestricted cutting, but 
much aggravated, during the last few years, 
in connection with the enormous demand for 
railway sleepers, and for the department of 
public works.” On the Pulney Hills the 
green hills have been stripped, and it must 
not be forgotten that each of these barbarous 
names covers what may be truly called a 
forest province. The waste is almost as 
great as the devastation. The nomad tribes 
burn the forest to get easy crops, trees are 
cut which cannot be carried to market, the 
axe is applied g yard and a half from the 
ground, and the branches are léft to rot. 
“Gund” only, in Canara, seems left as a 
rich forest, and all its trees would hardly 
keep the market going for twelve months. 
Wholly independent of all the vast works 
going on for Government, the necessities of 
ship-builders, and the never-ending private 
demand, the railway would exhaust the teak 
of a forest in one year for sleepers alone :— 


“ The establishment of railways causes an 
immense demand for timber, and thus, as I 
remarked last year, entirely changes the fea- 
tures of the districts through which they 

ass. Each sleeper measures three cubic 
eet; and as one mile of single rails requires 
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1,760 sleepers, these will not, on an average, 
last above eight years at the most, we have 
an annual demand of at least 220 sleepers 
i mile, or 22,000 for every hundred miles. 
The total length of lines within the presi- 
dency, either sanctioned or contemplated, is, 
I believe, about 1,150 miles; so that, if the 
above estimate as to duration be correct, at 
least 253,000 sleepers (say 35,000 trees) will 
be required annually. A portion of these 
will no doubt be procured from England, ° 
Ceylon, Burmah, the Andaman Islands, an 
Australia; but there will still be a regular 


and heavy drain on the forests of this presi- 
dency.” 


That is to say, the railway wants for sleepers 
alone five times all the logs the Government 
officers have been able to collect in all their 
depéts. This store is only 7,355 trees, col- 
lected with enormous labor and research, 
And this demand will go on forever, for al- 
ready sleepers have been found useless in 
two years. As for “long spars,” they can 
be obtained only from the Colongad Num- 
bady, and “ the prospective supply will not 
apparently exceed fifteen years:” and, in- 
deed, that estimate rests upon the present 
demand, whichis yearly upon the increase. 
The railway works are only beginning in 
Southern India, Every new road, every 
new canal, every native boat, every improve- 
ment in civilization, or addition to commu- 
nication, or advance in prosperity, demands 
more and ever more teak. No other wood, 
blackwood excepted, which is scarce and 
hard to work, will suit the purpose, for no 
other will resist the white ant and defy the 
effects of moisture. Dr. Cleghorn fixes no 
date, but judging from the analogy of Pegu, 
fifteen years will completely sweep away the 
teak forests of Southern India. 

Dr. Cleghorn is exerting himself to dimin- 
ish the mischief, but his efforts, skilful and 
decisive as they are, will not benefit com- 
merce. He is reserving all he can as Gov- 
ernment forests. Gund in particular is re- 
served and the spar-producing district, 
Waste is severely repressed, contracts, for 
instance, being void if the tree is cut more 
than eighteen inches from the ground. The 
kumari cultivators, who burn a district to 
avoid trouble in cultivation, are eagerly 
hunted out. Cutting is absolutely prohibited 
wherever Government can act, and every 
department is taught to experiment with 
every tree rather than use teak. Every de- 
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partment, of course, looks to the need of the 
hour, reads the orders, and reports that teak 
is indispensable. What is Government to 
do? So fierce is the pressure, that Dr. 
Cleghorn, fully recognizing that his business 
is to preserve the forests, fills his reports 
with plans for the swift cutting down of more 
and yet more timber, builds timber channels 
up precipices which would put the Swiss 
channels to shame, and calls for -ele- 
phants ! elephants ! ” as if he were collecting 
cows. The Government in their orders on 
the reports mention with applause improved 
methods of felling, but doubt the possibility 
of saving the long spar forest, order a plan 
for more complete clearance of the Wynaad 
forests, and generally seem divided between 
a passion for timber and a wish to restrict 
the denudation. In only one instance do 
they unequivocally prohibit all cutting what- 
soever: the denudation of the top ridges is 
beginning to affect the rainfall, just as it has 
done in the Punjab and some districts of 
Upper India: and this species of destruction 
is absolutely prohibited. 

Planting, of course, on a vast scale is the 
only permanent cure for this rapid destruc- 
tion of the woods, and to this Government, 


urged on by Dr. Cleghorn, has already turned 


its attention. A former collector of Mala- 
bar, Mr. Conolly, tried to plant teak, and 
succeeded beyond his expectations, and his 
plantations have recently been doubled. 
The rate of planting is now 120,000 trees a 
year, and the system will be widely ex- 
tended, but it must be remembered that 
these numbers are immensely in excess of 
the supply to be ultimately obtained. A 
most admirable order has moreover been 
issued, directing the plantation of avenues 
along all the public roads. Indian roads 
have always “sides,” and the extent of 
ground thus available is equal to hundreds 
of square miles, and if all that will grow 
teak is rigidly reserved to that particular 
tree, the timber thus gained may be equal 
at least to one first-class plantation. The 
teak, however, takes years to reach its full 
maturity, and the plantations ought to be 
arranged on a much wider scale. Planting 
120,000 plants a year only costs £600, and 
there is no imaginable reason why ten times 
that sum should not be expended. The 
planting ought to be based upon the princi- 
ple of providing a quarter of a million 
trees a year, so that the forest department, 
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while*feeding steadily all public works, and 
a vastly extended railway system, should be 
able to maintain itself by its own exports to 
Europe. 

For a department so extended, Dr. Cleg- 
horn’s book will become a manual. Besides 
the history of the forests, which we have 
summarized, it contains the results of a 
wide experience, advice in planting teak, 
classified lists of woods, and descriptions of 
all attainable woods and spars, and we can- 
not better close this notice than by extract- 
ing the description of the furniture woods, 
scarcely used in England, and obtainable in 
Madras in almost any quantity — 

“1, Black Ebony Sigg og melanoxy- 
lon), and other species. This well-known 
and much-admired wood (lignum nigrum 
non variegatum?) is very hard, heavy, and 
susceptible of a high polish, It is seldom 
obtained of great size. 

“© 2, E. Indian Blackwood (Dalbergia lati- 
folia) is an excellent heavy wood, suited for 
the best furniture. It can be procured in 
large quantities, and of immense size, espe- 
cially in Wainad; the wood contains much 
oil, which is exhibited in Cl. IV. (by the 
Gangam Local Committee). In large panels 
it is liable to split. 

“3. Satin-wood (Swietenia Chloroxylon) 
is hard in its character, and, when polished, 
it is very beautiful, and has a satiny lustre; 
it is much used for picture-frames, rivalling 
the bird’s-eye maple of America. It is oc- 
casionally used by cabinet-makers for gen- 
eral furniture, but it is liable to split. 

“4, Sandal-wood (Santalum album) is 
found in abundance in Mysore and Canara; 
it is chiefly remarkable for its agreeable 
fragrance, which is a preservative against 
insects. It is much used in making work- 
boxes, walking-sticks, penholders, and other 
small articles of fine ornament, but cannot 
be procured of a large size. 

“5. Kiabuca-wood, or, Amboyna-wood 
(Petrospermum indicum). A handsome spec- 
imen of this ornamental wood is exhibited by 
Dr. Sanderson. It is imported from Singa- 
pore. It is beautifully mottled, of different 
tints, evidently produced by excrescences 
from the tree. The wood is chiefly used for 
inlaying, or for making desks, snuff-boxes, 
puzzles, etc. These are exhibited by the 
Madras Local Committee.” 

All these woods can be used for veneer, and 
the ebonies are, probably, the most dura- 
ble of ornamental woods. In Ceylon, chairs 
and immense wardrobes of this wood, after 
a hundred years’ service in a tropical cli- 
mate, remain as perfect as when first manu- 
factured, with the carving on them as hard 





and sharp as if just turned out from the fac- 
tory. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE ALPS.* 


Mr. STEPHEN has completed worthily a 
task which ought to recommend him to all 
true lovers of nature. Fine writing about 
scenery is common enough, as we know to 
our cost, but writing like M. Berlepsch’s 
which, while up to the level of its subject, 
never degenerates into tawdriness, is a real 
and most, unfrequent luxury. This work is 
more like a great poem than an ordinary 
book of travels, yet every description is 
minutely or even severely faithful, and the 
impression of sublimity which the best pas- 
sages convey is created not by the words 
themselves, but by the perfect accord be- 
tween the words and the living grandeur of 
the scenes M. Berlepsch intends them to por- 
tray. Nature in the Alps is so magnificent, 
her power so visible and so awe-inspiring, 
that any description, if it be but accurate, is 
sure to produce that sense of the powerless- 
ness of the human race, that ground tone of 
mental horror, which is at once the most fas- 
cinating and the most permanent impression 
created by mountain chains. Most describ- 
ers, however, fail in transferring this sensa- 
tion to their pages, either because, like Pro- 
fessor Forbes, they attend too exclusively to 
its cause ; or because, like most of the recent 
travellers, they are so occupied with the 
effect itself, that they analyze their own emo- 
tions instead of painting the scenes which 
produced them. We have no apology to 
offer for the long extracts, which we usually 
avoid, for no criticism of ours could interest 
our readers, or describe the book so thor- 
oughly, as, for example, this account of the 
formation and descent of the summer ava- 
lanches :— 


“The picture which fancy has built of the 
appearance of an avalanche during its fall 
is as erroneous as the notions as to its vari- 
ous causes. It is not around ball, as people 
fancy, which in its place of formation is the 
size of a cauliflower, and increases by rolling 
over and by the adherence of particles of 
snow, till at length it forms a ball of colos- 
sal diameter, which is not crushed till it 
bursts in the valley like a bomb: such a 
ay peg spherical form, as one sees made 

y boys in the lowlands at the-beginning of 
winter, when they want to build a snow man, 
would at least require a uniform inclined 
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mountain slope, interrupted by no rocks or 
cliffs, and thus of hill-hke formation. The 
fall of an avalanche, of any kind, is in form 
almost exactly like a waterfall completely 
broken into foam. The fall is generally 
heard sooner than seen. Startled by the 
thundering fall, a stranger not acquainted 
with the awful phenomenon generally looks 
upwards, and seeks in the atmosphere for 
the thunder-clouds which produce these 
sounds of thunder; but peace is in the deep 
blue ether—not a cloud is swimming in the 
aérial ocean. Now the roar rolls through 
the valleys, and renews in stronger swells 
the waves of sound, while the eye sinking 
lower, perceives on the silver mantle of the 
mountain a smoking dustlike cloud moved 
by the breeze, and close below it a sliding 
motion in the slopes of névé which just be- 
fore were hanging in the stillness of death. 
With apparent slowness, at measured inter- 
vals, the snow cascade sinks over the rocky 
walls like broad ribands of satin, plunges 
more deeply over the cliffs, bursts into round 
woolly foam-bows and fluttering curls of 
cloud, like the intervals of a cataract, or 
loses itself for seconds in concealed gulfs, 
and sinks down, repeating the spectacle from 
step to step, till it comes to rest on level Alp 
meadows or in deep basins. On the disap- 
pearance of the apparent stream, the rolling 
thunders which accompany the fall cease 
also, and the traveller becomes convinced 
that the two agencies have a mutual relation 
to each other. But where the seeming 
stream of dust rolled down, there is now a 
dirty pale line in the midst of the dazzling 
snow, showing that something more than 
snow, that earth and fragments of rock, 
must have come down to leave such traces. 
‘‘ Such is the picture of a summer ‘ ground 
avalanche,’ painted from a distant and secure 
point of view. If one could approach nearer 
to the falling avalanche, with a telescope of 
greater magnifying and defining power, it 
would show quite different forms, and, like 
the unsuspected cellular tissue of organisms 
under the microscope, would suddenly dis- 
play boundless snowfields, in whose embrace 
5 a, fragments of rock, massive blocks 
of ice, and torn-up sheets of turf, would fly 
down shrieking and howling. What appears 
to the naked eye like harmless descending 
masses of foam, becomes a madly ragin 
fury when seen from near; for, as is usu 
in the Alps, we have no sufficient measure 
of distance by which to judge the heights 
over whose unbroken surface the avalanche 
isbreaking. If we subtract the approximate 
height of the place where the avalanche 
buried itself from the height of the point 
from which it fell, and divided the resulting 
difference by the sum of the seconds during 
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which it lasted, we should gain a quotient of 
speed for the enormous rapidity of fall, which 
would at the same time explain the thunder 
of its descent.” 


Or the following description of the surface 
sights and sounds upon a glacier :— 


“Let us goon! Now at last we can get 
on to the glacier. It is near midday, and 
the sun is hot. How very different .from 
what we expected is the tolerable level gla- 
cier surface. It is furrowed by thousands 
and thousands of little channels, which have 
formed crossing and meandering paths. The 
little watery veins of the icy water, of dia- 
mond clearness, scarcely one degree above 
freezing, hasten down to the greater brook- 
like furrows, whose bed always consists of 
transparent glacier ice. These brooks, after 
a short course, fall with a roar into deep 
funnel-shaped holes, called ‘mulden’ or 
‘moulins,’ into which they disappear with- 
out leaving a trace. There are secret canals 
which reach in all kinds of windings and 
branchings down to the rocky ground of the 
a, and supply the stream which pours 
orth from the glacier gate. The gently 
vaulted surface of the glacier glistens and 
shines with the reflection of the sun’s rays 
from the smooth flooded ice. An infinite 
feverish trembling is spread over the whole 
bulk of the ice, so that a glimmering arises 
as of myriads of particles. It is quite easy 
to walk with a firm foot and safe tread over 
the shining, perspiring glacier; but if you 
do not tread firmly, and take some care not 
to slip, you cannot be certain of not sitting 
down in the wet every two or three minutes. 
This strange vivacity, this humming, sing- 
ing, rustling in the network of channels that 
spreads over the glacier’s surface, lasts as 
long as the sun sends down its frost-dissolv- 
ing rays. As soon as these sink behind the 
mountains, the little life grows dumb, the 
frozen deathlike breeze moves over the icy 
desert and binds the trickling drops again 
into crystals, and before it is night, the 
noiseless silence of the grave is lying over 
this corner of the Alps.” 


M. Berlepsch adds nothing to our knowl- 
edge of the movement of glaciers, only sug- 
gesting very casually that the original mo- 
tive power is the pressure of huge masses of 
snow behind them; but his description of 
their forms and effects is the most vivid we 
have seen. So in the account of an ascent. 
But we prefer to take a short paragraph 
describing the summits of the best-known 
peaks :— 





‘The summit of Mont Blanc, Tédi, Mont 
Velan, Cima de Jazzi, etc., presents soft, 
round, vaulted, snowy cushions on a broad 
base, affording perfectly safe resting-places, 
The Galenstock (11,840 feet) displays a softly 
rounded cupola of snow towards the west; 
but on the east sinks suddenly and almost 
vertically downwards for some thousand feet. 
The top of the Gross Glockner, in Tyrol, is 
an uneven rocky space of chloritic schist, 
giving room for twelve persons at the out- 
side. The southern point of the Schreck- 
horn (eighty-five feet lower than the higher 
northern, still unscaled summit) has a sur- 
face of some four square feet, in the shape 
of a bow or semi-circle, with the convexity 
towards the north. On the other hand, the 
top of the Finsteraarhorn is formed by an 
undulating ridge, some twenty feet long, and 
a foot or a foot anda half in breadth, sink- 
ing steeply on both sides. The Jungfrau 
presents a similar form: it falls in a hard 
snow ridge, like the roof of a tent, at an in- 
clination of some 60 deg. or 70 deg., with a 
breadth of some six to ten inches, and the 
icy roof of the great Rinderhorn is every- 
where so awfully sharp that the boldest moun- 
taineer would be unable, from the steep slope 


of the ridge, to ascend it astride or to slide | 


down it. The Bernina affords just room 
enough for three persons to stand close 
together, and the Grand Combin runs into 
an absolute snowy point, upon which one 
dares not venture.” 


The account of all Alpine specialities, the 
glaciers, and the forests, landslips and 
storms, is as full as it is beautiful, and we 
extract a splendid description of the land- 
slip which on the 2d of September, 1806, 
desolated the village of Goldau, lying on the 
Rossberg :— 


“ Late in the afternoon (it had struck a 
quarter to five on the church clock at Arth), 
suddenly, a vast chasm opened half-way up 
the gentle slopes of the mountain in the 
‘ Riithe ’ meadow, which grew visibly broad- 
er, deeper, and longer. The surroundin 
turf turned over, so that it showed the re 
soil as if it had been plowed. At the same 
time the pine forests on the same level be- 
came unnaturally animated. At first the tall 
slender pine trunks waved gently to and fro 
as if touched by an invisible hand, much as 
in summer the wind produces waves in the 
half-ripe corn. This wavelike motion in- 
creased, but in opposing lines, so that the 
tree-tops struck against and through each 
other with an irregular and vehement mo- 
tion. With harsh cries, ravens, crows, jays, 
and other birds that harbored in the woods, 
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flew upwards, and hastened in flying swarms 
in a south-westerly direction to the forests 
on the slopes of the Rigi. Now the vibrat- 
ing and jerking motion, the wavelike rising 
and falling passed on to the grass-covered 
land. It looked as if gigantic moles were 
burrowing under it. At the same time a 
gentle sliding and slipping of the whole up- 
per slopes commenced, and became constantly 
plainer and more te The pine forests 
struggled to follow the hurried motion, and 
looked—according to the expression of the 
people who watched the whole terrible phe- 
nomenon from beginning to end—something 
like hair stroked against the grain. 

“These alarming phenomena steadily in- 
creased. In even larger circles, and through- 
out a greater extent, meadows and grass- 
lands, orchards, houses, and stables, with 
men and cattle, were drawn along into the 
fearful descent. The people who saw the 
ground on which they had been born and 
grown up give way under their feet, started 
up in horror and fled from their homes. 
Then was heard a thundering roar, as if the 
old foundations of the earth’s crust had given 
way, and a sharp crackling as if a thousand- 
pointed sheaf of lightnings from the threat- 
ening clouds had struck the supporting pil- 
lars of the earth with one blow, and burst 
and ruined the framework of the hills. The 
Steinberg-cliff, a rocky wall of several mil- 
lions of cubic fathoms with all the forest 
upon it, and the nagelfluh wall of the ‘ Ge- 
meinde-Mircht’ sinking like a terrace more 
than a hundred feet below, had given way. 
This was the signal for universal destruc- 
tion, for then began a tragedy which can be 
compared to no other phenomenon for its 
fearful sublimity, in the wildest confusion 
blocks of rock and splinters of stone, mud 
and turf, foliage and trees, sometimes whirled 
up into the air, sometimes enveloped in 
clouds of dust, chased each over the moun- 
tain shoulders to the valley of Goldau. One 
huge fragment seemed to be trying to over- 
take another ; it was arace of raw materials. 
The chaotic fall of the vast masses, the speed 
of their descent, the universal confusion, in- 
creased everymoment. Mountain-blocks as 
big as houses with pines fixed to them, hur- 
ried, as if slung by a demon’s fist, with free 
bounds like flying birds, high through the 
air. Other masses of rock ricocheted like 
shots from a giant cannonade striking from 
time to time only to bound up again into the 
air. Others were crushed by their compan- 
ions on their path, and spluttered like white- 
hot iron rods shooting out sparks under the 
hammer. It was a scene from the Titans’ 
battle of Greek mythology. 

“In a few minutes hundreds of dwelling- 
houses and as many stables and sheds were 
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destroyed. For the whole slope of the Ross- 
berg, almost up to the Gnypenspitz, whose 
highest point is adorned by a wooden cross, 
was at that time dotted over with detached 
houses ; and beneath in the valley, between 
the lakes of Zug and Lowertz, lay the rich 
villages of Goldau, Busingen, and Lowertz. 
Under the ruins four hundred and fifty-seven 
men found a common grave.” 


About one-half of the book is devoted to 
sketches of mountain life in the Alps. The 
English idea seems to be that danger is con- 
fined to the guides and the chamois hunters, 
but, in truth, life in these regions is full of 
horror for almost every man, from the goat- 
herds who battle with the eagles on the 
heights, to the timber-floaters who convey 
the trees of the mountain forest to the plain, 
through never ending “ lignoducts,” chan- 
nels of wood flung across hillock and preci- 
pice, from the hill which the trees cover to 
the mountain torrent which is to float them 
toa market. Evenin the villages life is to 
the idea of the men of the plains very hor- 
rible. Most of these hamlets are buried in 
a seclusion to which that of a Cumberland 
dell is society, and many are exposed to a 
danger which permanently modifies the cus- 
toms of the people. 


‘In the Mayenthal on the St. Gothard, 
which is frequently threatened by avalanches, 
the neighbors collect in stormy winter weath- 
er in one of the largest houses, in order to 
watch and be able to set to work together, 
if a snowfall should come down and bury 
everything. In order, however, that time 
may not pass too slowly for the good people, 
they dance through the dangerous night to 
the sound of a fiddle or accordeons. This 
custom dulls a fear which the foreigner can- 
not think of without horror.” 


The strong attachment of the people to a 
life like this is often quoted as a proof of 
the charm which mountains exercise over all 
who live within their shadow. M. Berlepsch 
says even the cattle of the valleys long and 
pine for the mountains, and a true child of 
the Alps, however prosperous abroad, always 
returns to his home. So, however, does a 
Lowland Scotchman, though his home should 
be on a plain as flat as Cambridgeshire. The 
love of home develops itself intensely in all 
limited communities, and in England de- 
serters are constantly tracked through the 
certainty that they will hover around the 





spot whence they first emigrated. It is not, 
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we suspect, the passion for mountains, but 
the thirst for a form of life which can be 
realized nowhere else, that moves the moun- 
taineers. In the Himalayas, the peasantry 
so far from loving their grand hills, hate 
them, as involving permanent and unneces- 
sary toil, and it is almost impossible for the 
hill chiefs to keep their few subjects from 
indulging a thirst for the easier and sleepier 
life of the plains. Climate undoubtedly is a 
strong attraction. Men, even in full health, 
who have once breathed a clear bracing air, 
are apt to feel a longing for it which amounts 
to a disease, and which on the first attack 
of sickness becomes absolutely irresistible, 
This seems to be specially the case in Switz- 
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erland, but has, we imagine, little necessary 
connection with any desire for mountains in 
themselves. The effect of mountain scenery 
perpetually present is only to dwarf the mind 
by suggesting the impotence of human effort, 
and mountaineers, as a rule, are compara- 
tively brainless. The Arians who left the 
slopes of the Suleiman have throughout hu- 
man history supplied the dominant races of 
mankind, but those who lingered, crushed 
by their mountains, remained an unprogres- 
sive race, and retain to this day nothing of 
their ancestry except their superb physique 
and physical energy. It is, we suspect, to 
the visitor rather than to the native that Al- 
pine summits seem so majestically attractive, 





Tue sale of Hugh Miller’s works has been 
much larger in this country than in Great 
Britain. Messrs. Gould and Lincoln are the 
Boston publishers, and Messrs. Black, of Edin- 
burgh, issue the works abroad. The “ Testi- 
mony of the Rocks” has reached a sale of 
27,000 copies in England and the same in Amer- 
ica. Next comes the “Footprints of the Cre- 
ator,” in which the American sale has entirely 
outstripped the English, the former being up- 
wards of 19,000, and the latter about 6,000. 
The “Old Red Sandstone” has sold 16,000 
copies here to 9,000 in England; the “ Schools 
and Schoolmasters,” 16,000 here to 10,000 of 
the English; and the “ First Impressions of 
England,” 9,000 against 6,000 in Black’s edi- 
tion. The sale of the other volumes is about 
the same in both countries, 


Tue literary executors of the late Lady Mor- 
gan have arranged, conformably with the wishes 
of the deceased lady, that Miss Jewsbury shall 
prepare her letters and journals for the press. 
About a volume of Autobiography exists in the 
composition of Lady Morgan, ready for the 
printer. ‘There are also journals and note-books 
copiously kept, for many years subsequent to 
the period at which the regular composition 
breaks off. The letters are extremely numer- 
ous, and comprise a cycle of secret history. 
Among Lady Morgan’s most intimate friends 
were Lady Caroline Lamb and Madame Patter- 
son-Bonaparte,—and the correspondence of these 
celebrated beauties is said to be in the highest 
degree piquant and attractive. 





On Monday a dental hospital for the poor was 
opened at 149 Great Portland Street. But one 
such institution as yet exists in London, and 
nothing is more urgently wanted. At present 
the only resources of this kind for the poor are 
the dispensaries, where, if driven to madness, 
they may have their “ teeth carefully extracted,” 
and their jaws, of course, rapidly emptied. By 
the exertion of Mr. Robinson and many other 
eminent dentists, this evil is partially remedied, 
The new institution is, however, in want of 
funds, which Messrs. Hoares, of 37 Fleet Street, 
are empowered to receive. ‘Those who have ex- 
perienced the pain which makes the heart even 
weakly thankful for a dentist’s cruel mercies, will 
not hear this in vain.—Spectator. 


Tue Americans are honored in Germany by 
Herr Venedey’s life study of George Washing- 
ton, whose high character is sublimated into an 
abstract ideal of human virtue with the true 
German intensity. 


A new part has been published of the Sanscrit 
Dictionary by O. Bohtlingk and Rudolph Roth, 
published with that singular energy for the cul- 
tivation of languages which is characteristic of 
the Russians, by the St. Petersburg Imperial 
Academy of Sciences. 


UNGRAMMATICAL EPpitTarH 

CHURCHYARD :— 

“« Here do lye our dear boy, 
Whom God hath tain from we; 
And we do hope that us shall go to he, 
For he can never come back again to we.” 


IN BanBuRY 





ONE MOMENT 


From Once a Week. 
ONE MOMENT OF SUSPENSE. 

LorD BrovGHam in his notes on Paley, 
observes that it is more than probable that 
the longest dream occupies in reality but 
an instant of time. However the events in 
it may seem to be prolonged, the entire 
dream is dreamt from beginning to end dur- 
ing the momentary act of waking. Some- 
times the subject matter of a dream from 
its commencement will be found to have 
direct reference to the act that wakes the 
dreamer, and unless it be that in such cases 
the sleeper has the power of foreseeing the 
cause that will awake him, and of placing 
before his imagination a series of visionary 
scenes all conducing to the final event, it 
would follow that the theory propounded by 
our great philosopher must be the only 
tenable one. Of the class of dreams here 
referred to, the following is a remarkable 
one as illustrating the hypothesis in ques- 
tion. 

I was one of a party on a yachting excur- 
sion. The vessel being a small one, the 
sleeping accommodation was of the scantiest 
—my bed and bedroom being a hammock, 
slung in the usual manner, from the top of 
the small triangular cabin, formed by the 
extreme bows of the vessel, the entire apart- 
ment being only large enough to contain 
me, my hammock, and a number of hams 
and dried sausages, dangling like myself 
from the roof. Iwas asleep, and dreaming; 
I had painted a portrait of some one, and 
had failed to produce a likeness, for which 
crime I was arraigned before a criminal 
court on a charge of felony. So far my 
dream was retrospective—it began in the 
present tense on my finding myself waiting 
in the dock for the verdict, which was either 
to liberate me, or to consign me to an igno- 
minious death on the scaffold. The intelli- 
gent jury before whom I was tried, consisted 
entirely of my relatives and most intimate 
friends. I was prepared for their verdict, 
which was — Guilty, with the strongest rec- 
ommendation that the utmost severity of the 
law should be visited upon me. The Judge 
put on his black cap, and sentenced me in 
the usual expressive phrases, without hold- 
ing out the least hope of mercy. - I left the 
dock with the officer, and after transacting 
business with a deputation of photographic 
. artists from the illustrated newspapers, re- 
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tired to my cell. On the next day two cler- 
gymen were announced as coming with the 
intent of bringing me to a just sense of the 
enormity of my guilt. On entering they 
proved to be the only two members of the 
Episcopal bench that I had painted in actual 
life—the Bishop of —— and the Archbishop 
of-——. The latter personage was quiet and 
dignified, but quite equal to the occasion. 
The Bishop of —— was more demonstrative, 
in fact, he brought me the first consolation 
I had had since my arrest: “You are to be 
hanged, my dear friend. True, it is nota 
pleasant situation to find one’s self in, 
though in some respects a prominent and, let 
us add, an elevated one; but it is nothing, 
nothing in the least; you'll he cut down; 
all that you have to attend to is to see that 
you fall easily—that you have something 
soft to fall upon when the moment comes.” 
The two right reverend gentlemen were 
most assiduous in their attentions to me, 
in fact, they never left me during the entire 
period of the two days that elapsed between 
my trial and execution. I was allowed the 
best of fare, and the cook at Newgate was 
an excellent one: in the matter of Beccafi- 
cos he was above criticism; his Ortolans 
stuffed with truffles were unapproachable 
—in fact, it was the very dinner that I had 
once partaken of at the table of Mr. S. C., 
the great English gourmand, resident in 
Paris. Then the wine was not only from 
the choicest districts, but of the choicest 
vintages, Sillery of the year 32; Claret of 
’46, and a fine hock finer than Johannis- 
berger, but with a name so long that I shall 
not remember it till [dream the same dream 
again. I need hardly say that the bishops 
dined with me instead of with the governor. 
During the meal the Bishop of con- 
tinually urged on my attention that “it was 
nothing—I should be cut down—take care 
you fall easily.” After the second bottle of 
Sillery the archbishop, to my great consola- 
tion, echoed the words, and assured me 
that I maght be certain of being cut down. 
The only notice that my relatives and friends 
who had formed the jury took of me was 
their coming and grinning through the 
grating of my cell during the dinner. 

The day—the hour—the moment came, 
and squeezing my hand, the excellent bishop 
assured me for the last time that “it was 
nothing, I should be cut down.” I as- 
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cended the scaffold with a determined, Straf- 
fordish, or Charles the First sort of feeling, 
only to meet the yells and execrations of the 
assembled thousands below, and especially 
of my friends and relatives, who had en- 
gaged the windows in the Old Bailey, di- 
rectly opposite, amongst whom, above all 
vociferous, was one lady cousin, who was 
beholden to me for long years of kind offices. 

The night-cap was pulled over my face; 
but I managed, manacled though I was, to 
keep a small aperture to see through, not 
straight forward, but in the direction of my 
feet, as we do at the game of “ Blind Man.” 
The cord was adjusted, the drop fell, and I 
swung. I felt, however, no decided pain, 
merely a sort of numbed, quiet sensation, 
not in the least disagreeable. I could just 
see out of the aperture in the cap the as- 
sembled multitude below; but a singular 
phenomenon presented itself; instead of re- 
maining in one place, people, houses, and 
all, slowly but steadily moved round me, 
when at the end of one revolution they 
stopped a moment, and turned once round 
in the opposite direction. Thus did they 
continue passing and repassing before my 
eyes, like a moving panorama, till a few 
minutes’ consideration, assured me that the 


phenomenon was nothing more than the ef- 
fect of my own gyrations on the rope by 
which I was suspended. 

No part of the dream was more distinct, 
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or more full of minor detail than the period 
during which I hung thus. The most tri- 
fling events stood out sharp and defined. 
More than twice or thrice did I mark a man 
at my feet pull out his watch, and note the 
minutes as they passed to the time when I 
was to be cut down. At length, five min- 
utes to nine arrived, when I could see im- 
mediately below me the executioner enter 
the dark chamber formed by the scaffold, 
and with long slow passes proceed to sharpen 
a huge knife on the flag-stones of the pave- 
ment. This operation occupied the remain- 
ing five minutes, when it was over, he as- 
cended the scaffold, and taking hold of the 
rope just above my head, began to saw at 
it with his knife. This action occasioned 
the first pain I experienced during the en- 
tire operation, or—more correctly speaking 
—execution. The action of the knife seemed 
to thrill and grate through every nerve and 
fibre of my body. He cut through one 
strand of the rope, and a jerk shook my 
whole frame; in a moment more, another 
strand went, and again the painful jerk was 
repeated ; again, the executioner sawed 
away, the third strand went, and I was pre- 
cipitated on the stones beneath. At this 
juncture, I awoke, and found that the rope 
by which my hammock was suspended had 
given way, and I was rolling on the floor. 
T. H. 





RECOVERY OF THE JOURNAL OF ADOLPHE 
ScuLaGintweEit.—Sir Roderick Murchison 
writes to the Zimes that Lord William Hay, now 
employed as Civil Commissioner in Cashmere, 
who has been indefatigable in his endeavors to 
throw light upon the fate of Adolphe Schlagint- 
weit, the Himalayan explorer, has at length suc- 
ceeded in possessing himself of the journal of 
that most adventurous explorer. Quitting his 
brothers Hermann and Robert, who traversed 
the Karakorum and Kuenlun chains to Eltchi, 
near Yarkand, Adolphe, pursuing his,travels on 
& more western meridian, succeeded Mh passing 
considerably further northward than his broth- 
ers, when he was beheaded by a robber chief in 
front of Kashgar, and on his road to Kokand. 
Lord William Hay, in a letter dated the 8th of 
September, writes to his brother Lord Gifford : 
“You will be glad to hear, and please communi- 
cate the intelligence to friends and those who are 
interested, that I have succeeded in recovering, 
and have now in my possession, Adolphe Schla- 
gintweit’s journal, containing one hundred and 





thirty-five pages of closely written notes, accom- 
panied by what is confidently asserted to be the 
poor fellow’s skull. The last entry in the jour- 
nal is dated the 11th of August (1856), a few 
days before he was beheaded.” The surviving 
brothers will thus be enabled to enrich their work, 
now in the course of publication, by descriptions 
of a region never visited in modern times by any 
other scientific traveller.—Ezaminer. 


A PARAGRAPH is going the round of the 
French papers announcing that a Chinese spec- 
ulator has arrived in our allies’ country, with the 
naturalization and multiplication of fish as his 
mission. He is said not merely to have im- 
ported many new species, which are to prove of 
great value to European bills of fare, put he 
professes also to introduce new methods of 
breeding and feeding of the most extreme sim- 
plicity, which will place a plenteous supply of 
fish within the reach of the poor. 





WHAT CAN 


From The London Review, 16 Nov. 
WHAT CAN THE SOUTH GAIN. 

Poticy belongs essentially to the domain 
ofreason. Itis based on foresight. It looks 
calmly on the impulses and passions of the 
multitude, and excites or controls them for 
its purposes. It directs the energies of 
nations to the promotion of their own, and 
of the general welfare. Not from passion 
but from policy the leaders of the South re- 
solved on secession, and Mr. Jefferson Da- 
vis, in his message to the Confederate Con- 
gress on April 18th, explained elaborately 
the reasons on which he and his colleagues 
acted. The objects aimed at were the good 
of the Southern people. They desired above 
all things, “‘ peace,” and “to be let alone.” 
It is rational, therefore, now to inquire, what 
they have gained and what they can gain by 
the secession which Mr. Davis and his asso- 
ciates initiated, and by the separate Confed- 
eration they have undertaken to form and 
govern. 

Policy necessarily takes into consideration 
the probable actions of opponents, as well as 
of friends and allies. From the absolute re- 
fusal of Mr. Lincoln to acknowledge the 
self-declared secession of the South, and to 
receive its negotiators as representing an in- 
dependent State, it was from the first evident 
that war was inevitable. His policy in re- 
fusing to acknowledge secession, is warmly 
and passionately supported bya large ma- 
jority of the population of the Union; and 
as the policy of Mr. Davis was in like man- 
ner warmly and passionately supported by 
the population of the South, the overt act of 
the secessionists, it cannot be denied, was 
the first cause of this deplorable and inevita- 
ble war. Instead, therefore, of the “ peace” 
which the South desires, it is exposed to the 
horrors of war. Instead of being “let alone” 
its ports are blockaded, its trade is entirely 
extinguished, its armies and the armies of 
the North are almost daily engaged in deadly 
conflicts. The fields, where for nearly seventy 
years no sound has been heard but that of 
the clearing axe and the cotton hoe, the 
crash of falling trees and of the building 
hammer, the clatter of hoofs on the newly 
made road, and, progressively, the rushing 
of the locomotive and the screech of the en- | 
gineer’s whistle; where no sight has been 
seen but acre after acre reclaimed from the 
wilderness, and home after home rising in 
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quick succession, forming the village, the 
town, the magnificent city, the abodes of in- 
dustrious, skilful, intelligent, learned, scien- 
tific men, laboring on farms or in workshops, 
worshipping in temples, and studying in ecol- 
leges,—are now red with the blood of the 
people, and flare defiantly to heaven with the 
conflagration of their sacked and destroyed 
homes. Till secession was declared there 
was peace, with rapid progress in the Union; 
now there is, chiefly in the South, destruc- 
tive war. So far, it must be admitted, se- 
cession, as a policy, is a grievous failure. It 
has brought on the South, as on the North, 
great calamities. 

In a military sense, the South has the ad- 
vantage. It may find some consolation for 
the calamities of war in its successes. It 
may balance the glory of victory against the 
annihilation of trade. It may ultimately 
compel the North, when weary and worn out 
by vain efforts at conquest, to acknowledge 
its independence. Let us imagine this ac- 
complished, and let us endevaor to realize, 
as far as our limited faculties will admit, 
what will then actually be the position of the 
Confederation and its gains by having con- 
quered “ independence.” 

Whatever may ultimately be the case, in 
the first instance the success of the South 
would probably compel the States of the 
North to remain united and form a more 
compact, homogeneous, and firm union. 
They would have in the South an embittered, 
and in comparison with them, a powerful 
State, against which they must be on their 
guard. Great Britain, in possession of Can- 
ada on the North, would be likely, with the 
Confederation on the South, to compress 
them into continual and firm union. We 
are disposed to believe, from the spirit of lib- 
erty prevalent in the North, and various 
other circumstances not at present enumer- 
ated, that it will not readily fall into anar- 
chy, nor under despotism, but will, in a short 
time after the restoration of peace, again be- 
come,@s it has now been for a long period, 
the refuge and home of the poor, the discon- 
tented, the skilful, and enterprising people 
of Europe. Supposing this to be the result, 
the new Confederation will have in the North- 
ern States, instead of fellow-unionists, mu- 
tual parties to a compact which bound both 
to a mutual deference, and made one respon- 





sible, in degree, for the welfare of the other, 
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—a community of free white men, al ani- 
mated by a hatred of slavery,—all completely 
distinct from the black men who fill the South, 
—and all bound by one of the strongest sen- 
timents of human nature,—to prevent the ex- 
tension of this slave and black community 
over any part of the earth. Hitherto the 
free North has increased faster than the Con- 
federate South in wealth, population, and 
power, and for the future is likely to increase 
still faster. The Confederation, then, will, 
through the success of secession, create a 
predominant antagonistic power, no longer 
restrained by union from carrying into effect 
the resolution, we may say, of all civilized 
society, to extirpate negro slavery from its 
wide domain. 

Separated from the North, the Confeder- 
ation will be an insignificant State. Some 
ofits leaders, and some politicians in Europe, 
have flattered it by visions of a great South- 
ern empire, but the powerful North, from 
the instant of separation, will become the 
determined opponent to the formation of 
such an empire. Spain, aided by Europe, 
and ceasing to be opposed by the North on 
behalf of the South, would prevent Cuba 
and every portion of the West Indies from 
becoming part of such an empire. Follow- 
ing its example, of seceding from a false ex- 
pectation of gaining power, Texas on the 
one hand and Virginia on the other, disap- 
pointed in their expectation of advantage by 
a first secession, might try another; and the 
South, falling into pieces, would utterly lose 
the means of maintaining its peculiar insti- 
tution against reason and civilization. 

The South is now teaching other nations 
the necessity of avoiding exclusive depend- 
ence on it for cotton. They are taking 
means, in various quarters, for obtaining a 
supply, to which the return of its supremacy 
in the cotton-market would be hostile; and 
it cannot hereafter rely on the countenance 
and support, which it has hitherto received 
from cotton-manufacturing nations. It will 
have with all the disadvantages of an addi- 
tional Government, of heavy taxation to 
pay the expense of war, and of greatly crip- 
pled resources to meet the competition of 
many cotton-growing people in the markets 
of the world. Secession will effectually pre- 
vent it from finding in another Eli Whitney, 
and in the wealth, ingenuity, and resources 


of its former colleages, the means of recov- 
ering its profitable monopoly. 

Secession implies boundaries between the 
new Confederation and the old Federal 
Union. It will imply, too, custom-houses 
on these boundaries, different, if not hostile 
tariffs, different revenue laws, and a great 
diminution, if not complete interruption to 
the perfectly free internal traffic which has 
contributed to the progress of the South as 
well as the North, and been one of the most 
important advantages of the Union. The 
South will have stronger motives than ever 
for securing its slaves against the contam- 
ination of freedom. It will no longer have 
the help of a fugitive slave law, and must 
guard every point of its land frontier with 
as much jealousy against the inroads of 
freedom as South Carolina guards Charles- 
ton harbor. The shipping of the North may 
not be employed quite so exclusively as at 
present in carrying away the produce of the 
South, but for over-sea carriage it will still 
have to confide in others. It cannot be the 
carrier of its own slave-grown products ; the 
natural and indestructible freedom of rov- 
ing sailors forbids it. If it ceases to receive 
imports through the North, it will have to 
pay a great additional price for them. 
Trade, it may be quite sure, already takes 
the very cheapest and best mode known of 
exchanging its exports for its imports, and 
any alteration in this mode caused by its 
own political devices must be disadvanta- 
geous. The course of modern civilization 
is to connect by trade, by one medium of 
exchange, one common series of weights and 
measures, by an increasing diffusion of com- 
mon knowledge; including that of different 
languages, and by a common interest, all 
the diverse nations of the earth. America, 
jinto which people from all parts of the 
world, including China and Africa, have 
| gone, or are willingly going, seems destined, 
|it has been concluded from this principle, to 
be an amalgamating home for all; and the 
political secession of the Confederation, to- 
tally in opposition to this general course, 
cannot be otherwise, as we have shown in 
some detail, than ruinous to itself and inju- 
rious to society. 

The Federal Union, let us add as a con- 
cluding consideration for Southern politi- 
cians, has a potential voice in the politics of 
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the world. It has lifted itself up against 
Great Britain ; it has challenged France, and 
obtained its own terms; it has taught Aus- 
tria to respect American citizens ; it is quite 
on a level with the empire of Russia ; it has 
subdued Mexico; it extends from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific; thirty-one millions of 
strong and intelligent people constitute a 
great nation. The secession of the South, 
followed by other secessions incited by its 
pernicious example, may break into frag- 
ments this now powerful, free, and most 
valuable member of the community of the 
civilized world; but the South never can 
inherit its power. What great nation will 
ever care a straw for anything thought, said, 
or done by an almost shipless community on 
the Gulf of Mexico, the sinews of which are 
negro slaves? Secession is not the road to 
empire, but to insignificance and ruin, 


ANOTHER VIEW OF SECESSION AND 
SLAVERY. 


To the Editors of the Evening Post :—At 
the present session of Congress the subject 


of slavery and the question, what shall be 
done with it, which has so long vexed the 
military and executive authorities of the na- 
tion, is transferred to a new theatre, and 
must seek a settlement by the debates and 
action of the national Legislature. Already 
it is a question of great interest—soon it 
will be one of absorbing consequence— 
“ What are the rights and jurisdiction of 
Congress in the territories of the seceded 
states?” While, then, it is the part of 
every general to deal with the subject prac- 
tically in his orders to his army as the im- 
mediate exigencies of his position shall 
demand, and the part of the President to 
issue such more general orders as shall 
form a consistent and comprehensive mili- 
tary policy for the government—a duty 
which, through the recent orders of the 
Secretary of War, has already made some 
progress toward a satisfactory accomplish- 
ment—these, however important, are but 
transient expedients. The final adjustment 
must come from the wisdom and the author- 
ity of the nation; and it behoves us to be 
looking in time to the opportunities and thes 
means which we possess for a definite and 
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decisive settlement of the whole vexatious 
question. 

What is, then, the authority of Congress 
in the seceded states? How far, and on 
what principlé, may the nation legislate 
within the territory of South Carolina and 
Texas? Are the limitations which the con- 
stitution imposes upon the legislation of the 
general government the same now—when, 
by the action of the regular local authorities, 
the state is in a position of the most deter- 
mined and intense hostilities—that they 
were when the state was, in good faith, 
carrying out the duties which the constitu- 
tion imposed upon her? Or are the changes 
which this, a suicidal and desperate state of 
war, voluntarily assumed by the state, in- 
volves, so radical as to open a fair field for 
the largest discretion of Congress in re- 
establishing the state governments P 

Let it be observed, then, that the occur- 
rence of war, and especially by the act of 
the states against the nation, involves 
changes of the most fundamental kind dur- 
ing the whole continuance of the struggle. 
As the great security of, personal liberty, 
the habeas corpus, is put at the discretion 
of the President by the very existence of a 
state of war; and as every right of property 
in a country under military occupation must 
give way to the exigencies of the campaign 
and of the hour, so this institution of slay- 
ery, for the time being—durante bello— 
stands at the sole discretion of the military 
authorities. 

But if a change so great as this is the in- 
evitable consequence of war, may it not be 
that other changes, equally sweeping, are 
involved? If the President, from the mo- 
ment that war exists, becomes invested with 
so great an authority, may not the great 
exigency which clothes him with a character 
so new and so startling, bestow new powers 
upon the nation, equally beyond the view 
and provisions of the constitution P 

So, indeed, it is and must be. An inva- 
sion by a foreign power would invest the 
President with a military dictatorship in the 
whole territory invaded. The power of the 
nation against the enemy would be absolute, 
nor could any state rights be pleaded against 
the necessity of its exercise. But war by a 
state against the nation converts that state 
into an enemy, and gives to the nation every 
right of war against the state. The author- 
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ity, then, of the nation in the ;presént: con, 
flict is a twofold right—its right againsppub- 
lic enemies, and its right against traitors. 

.The men who take up, arms against the 
country lose all their rights i that country, 
During the war they dre eriemies, to be re- 
sisted to every extremity; after the war they 
are traitors, to be purished and secured from 
doing further. mischief. 

No laws, then, of the state can be pleaded 
against the permanent duty of Congress to 
secure to eaelt state a republican form of gov- 
ernment. No laws of a treasonable state 
retain .any validity whatever. The laws 
which appoint a governor and a legislature, 





and which institute a judiciary, become of | jurisdiction.” 


no further authority when the power which. 
ordained them becomes a public enemy, 
Such a community is wholly beyond the 
view of the constitution. That instrument | 
gives to a state, while loyal, certain ascer- 
tained rights ; but when the state ceases to | 
be loyal to it, every right which it conferred 
is withdrawn, every right which it recog- | 
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secestion is abdication by the state authoris 


.ties ; and the impossibility of, preventing it 


by the loyal citizens is the evidence of theix 
absolute inability either to -eonduct their 
former government or to create-a new ones 
The authority of Congress is the only au. 
thority left, and that becomes sole and sus 
preme. -The state sinks by its own act into 
the condition of a territory, to be organized, . 
provided with a government and protected 
in the enjoyment .of. it by the power of the 
nation; and that power is subjected to no 
other restraints than those which the consti- 
tution imposes upon it within the territories 
over which Congress has “ sole and exclusive 

The ‘end of our reasoning, then, is this; 
The seceded states are without governments 
and without laws. Secession is the annihi- 
lation of state authority, and the reversion 
of all authority into the hands of Congress. 
With the death of the state as an organized 
community die all its political institutions ; 
no rights save the simple personal rights of 


nized is ignored, and the very existence of |a state of nature remain. Among the arti- 
the state government is at an end. All its | ficial policies and institutions which seces- 
agents are enemies, all their acts are acts of | sion annihilates is slavery—an -institution 
hostility, and the constitution can know no | 

longer the state which it previously recog- 


which, standing upon no natural foundation, 
goes down when the authority which sup- 
ported it goes down ; and that authority be- 
ing at an end, slavery is at an end in every 
seceding state: Secession is, in fact and in 
\law, abolition. That system is terminated 
| by the political termination of the state au- 
thority. Slavery can have no existence, and 
no recognition, till some competent author- 
ity shall re-enact and re-institute it; and as 
Congress is the only authority competent to 
act and to maintain the supreme law of the 
‘constitution, slavery can have no existence 


nized. An act of treason by the public au- 
thorities of a state is a complete abandon- 
ment of all functions and rights by that 
state; and it is the business of Congress 
to organize a republican government therein, 
upon its own idea of what such a govern- 
ment must be. 

This doctrine is in complete accord with 
that recently laid down by Judge Freese in 
Alexandria, and approved by the national | 
authorities, that no officer of a seceded state 
can retain his office under the national juris- | within the limits of the Confederate States 
diction, and that all his acts as such officer |unless ordained by the national govern- 
are liable to punishment. The state being |ment. Abolished for the time by the act of 


hostile, its authorities cannot be recognized | the seceding states themselves, it only re- 
as the state government ; as none other can | mains for Congress to afford to the world 


be immediately formed, it follows that within |the pledge of its purposes by passing the 
a seceded state there is no local government, | Wilmot proviso; and to see to it that no 
and that it is the duty of Congress to insti- | state be re-invested with the functions of 
tute one at its own discretion. sovereignty without the permanent renunc- 
The true doctrine of the case, then, is that | ation of this wrong. B. N. M. 
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